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Pouring a river of mud — 


three miles down 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


Too that hose (big around as 
your leg) is pouring a stream of 
water, oil and clay to the tools at the 
bottom of this oil well that may be 3 
miles deep— tools that are grinding 


and cutting their way toward oil - 


through rock and earth. The mixture 
lubricates the tools, then picks up the 
Cuttings and pours up and ‘out of the 
well hole — a mass of thick mud. 
They used to use just water and 
clay, but cutting tools wore out too 
fast — oil was needed for their lubrica- 
tion. But the oil ruined the rubber 
hose —and when a big hose full of 


clay let go, there was “mud in your 
eye” and no mistake. 

B. F. Goodrich had developed a syn- 
thetic rubber that withstands oil, and 
had been used successfully for oil seals 
and airplane oil and gasoline lines. 
Having made miles of oil drilling hose 
for years, B.F.Goodrich engineers 
knew the requirements. They built the 
hose as strong as before but lined it 
with their new rubber. 

The new hose works perfectly. The 
flexibility and resistance to abrasion are 
as great as ever, and the oil in the 


drilling mixture doesn’t harm the new 
rubber lining. 

Because B. F.Goodrich has worked 
so closely for so long with almost every 
industry, it happens as in this case, that 


when a new problem arises in any field, 


B. F.Goodrich often has the answer 
ready so that no time or money is lost. 
And that same constant research means 
constant improvement in all the prod- 
ucts B. F.Goodrich makes. The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Industrial Products 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 
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® This installation of Burroughs Typewriter Accounting Machines at Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana, is typical of thousands of offices throughout the nation that depend 
on Burroughs machines for fast, accurate handling of all types of accounting work. 


In schools, banks, business organizations . .. wherever you 
go... you see Burroughs machines. These users give many © 
reasons why they like to do business with Burroughs. One 
reason frequently mentioned is the efficient maintenance 
service rendered through hundreds of local service centers 
by Burroughs’ own factory-trained service men—a service 

IN MACHINES that has won the highest respect of business machine 
IN COUNSEL users everywhere as the finest safeguard that the maker of 
IN SERVICE a high-quality product can provide to insure the uninterrupted 
performance and long life of its products. 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


FIGURING, 


ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES ¢ NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE ¢ BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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SHOULD MANAGEMENT 


BE DILUTED? 


~ The first World War taught the second World’ 


War one great lesson—that Allied armies 
could win only under a supreme commander. 


Some one always ‘has to take the final 
responsibility. That goes for sports, education, 
scientific research and for business. The man 
who calls the plays must stand accountable. 


Ignorance of so plain a fact is the weakness 
of ali proposals to water down management. 


When everybody is responsible, nobody is 
' responsible. 


‘Fortunately for all, responsibility in Ameri- 
can business goes arm in arm with authority. 


Management which makes the decisions is 
answerable to the investor who puts in his 
money, to the user of. the product, the em- 
ployees, and the community at large. 


This is a good system. It is logical and it is 
practical. The scoreboard says that it has helped 
to make America the most productive nation in 
the world. 


Neither the men and women in industry nor 
the money in industry can be effective without 
good management. Nothing else is so important 
to the workers’ welfare, the investors’ welfare, 
or the public welfare. 
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N.W. AYER & SON, Ine. 


Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 
Hollywood, Boston, Honolulu, London } 
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Your New Factory Will Profit 
from Northeast Ohio’s Assets 


ONLY NORTHEAST OHIO offers industry the many superior 


advantages which make this one of the world’s greatest man- _ 


ufacturing centers. 
Here, in Cleveland and 131 other communities supplied 
with electric light and power service by The Cleveland Elec- 


tric Illuminating Company, industry is at the Market Center 
of America. 


WITHIN 500 MILES are 75,000,000 people, and most of the 
major markets of this continent. Right at hand is every facility 
for production, distribution and management. 

We provide a complete, confidential Jocation engineering 
service without charge to managements of companies who are 
considering expansion. 











CHECK THESE ASSETS! 


Among the many superior industrial assets 
of the Cleveland-Northeast Ohio area are: 
Superlative transportation by land, water, air. 
Adequate electric power at low rates. 

Plenty of manpower with the know-how. 
Basic materials right at hand. 

Many producers of parts, materials, supplies: 
Ample financial services. 

Numerous business and industrial services. 
Favorable tax structure—no state income tax. 


Diversified industries to supply and to be 
supplied. 


Unlimited fresh water supply. 
Desirable plants and plant sites. 
Excellent living and cultural environment. 


SEND FOR NEW BROCHURE. We tell more 
about this area’s many advantages in an 
up-to-the-minute brochure, “The Best Loca- 
tion in.the Nation for Many Industries”. We 
will be glad to send you a copy upon request. 


Call, write or wire Industrial Development Division, R. C. Hienton, Director 


THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING COMPANY 


75 PUBLIC SQUARE 


CHERRY 4200 


CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
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There she sails—America’s merchant 
marine —war-multiplied in numbers and 
war-proved in magnificent seven-seas per- 
formance — the mightiest merchant fleet 
ever to fly the flag of a single nation! 

. With Victory comes the opportunity for 
our nation to be one of the world’s strong- 
est maritime powers. An adequate, efficient 
merchant fleet, as a matter of national pol- 
icy, is highly desirable for economic rea- 
sons— more jobs ‘afloat and ashore—more 


_ production in factory and on farm — in 


mine and shipyard, mill and office—con- 
tinued national prosperity. So let us re- 
member this time that a strong merchant 
marine is one of our surest safeguards of 
enduring peace as well as a powerful serv- 
ant in time of war. 





SERVANTS OF WAR...GUARDIANS OF PEACE 


We of Babcock & Wilcox are confident 
of the great contributions such a fleet can 
and will make to new peacetime standards 
of American commerce. As the pioneer 
and leading builder of marine boilers for 
both merchant and combat vessels, B & W 
stands ready to share its long marine expe- 
rience in helping American shipbuilders 
and operators to open new frontiers of 
world trade. 





Water-Tube Boilers, for. Stationary Power Plants, for 
Marine Service . . . Water-Cooled Furnaces . . . Super- 
heaters .. . Economizers .. . Air Heaters . . . Pulverized- 
Coal Equipment . . . Chain-Grate Stokers . . . Oil, Gas 
and Multifuel Burners . . . Seamless and Welded Tubes 
and Pipe . , . Refractories , . . Process Equipment. 
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LETTERS 


Dog in the Manger? 


When the Army tries to give Congress and 
the general public the impression that demo- 
bilization is proceeding as rapidly as possible, 
it is deliberately falsifying the facts. The 
Army is deliberately keeping the points so 

‘high that separation centers cannot get 
enough men to keep them busy. ; 

It is plain to us dog faces that the Army 
doesn’t know what to do with us; whenever 
it can’t think of anything else to do, it puts 
us on a train and ships us somewhere. The 
Second Division has more men shipped in at 
random than it can possibly use. Yet, like the 
dog in the manger, the Army growls and re- 
fuses to give any of us up. 


Prc. JaMEs G. Winc 
Camp Swift, Texas : 
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Smoemega 


Please let the Navy get in a word Smoe- 
wise. Our explanation of Smoe’s origin is as 
follows: The electrical term “OHMS,” which 
appears on drawings of radio circuits, when 
held up backward to the light reads “SMHO.” 
This little gentleman who knew what was go- 
ing on behind the circuit changed his name 
to “SMOE.” 

The correct method of drawing Smoe’s 
portrait consists of combining two Greek let- 
ter omega signs—one erect and one inverted 


like this... 


sare > 


. « . with just two strokes of the 
pen for the portrait: Fingers—three on each 
hand—and thumbs are optional, but curls, 
caps, and other Army frivolities are not con- 
sidered orthodox. 


Rosert M. Barton, S 1/c 
Gulfport, Miss. 


Ammunition Ship at Anchor 


We are writing to you as a 100 per cent 
union crew of the S.S. Alexander Mitchell. 

For 126 days we have been stagnating in 
Saipan with no cargo activity whatever. We 
are stranded at anchorage 5 miles from shore 
with no liberty other than necessary medical 
treatment and working parties for stores. 
There are no recreation facilities at Saipan, 
except a Navy canteen run for merchant sea- 
men. It is open from 2 p.m. to 4 p.m., but 
due to no transportation we are unable to 
patronize it. Although the steward has tried 
to obtain fresh vegetables, there are none 
available for merchant vessels. We find the 
same type of canned and dehydrated food 
very monotonous and unhealthful. 

We are in our ninth month on articles 
carrying a cargo of ammunition for which no 
information is available as to destination. We 
all feel that if we could sign off this vessel as 
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The messenger of the old Greek 


- gods was very fleet in his day .. . but 


he would probably turn in his wings 
if faced- with the assignment which 
the new Western Union system of 
Radio Beam Transmission will han- 
dle with ease. 


This modern communications mir- 
acle helped solve many critical com- 
bat problems of our armed forces. 
When available for civilian use it 
will be a powerful factor in giving 
you even greater speed and efficiency 
for your telegrams. 

Prior to Radio Beam Transmission, 
Western Union had succeeded in 
sending, over a pair of wires, as many 





as 144 telegrams simultaneously in 
each direction. Now, between any 
two points, nearly eight times that 
number will flash across the sky on a 
single Radio Beam! 

When hurricanes and blizzards 
temporarily damage poles and wires, 
Radio Beam Transmission will 
speed your telegram safely through 
to its destination, its clarity undimin- 
ished by physical or electrical 
disturbances. Another milestone in 
Western Union progress to bring you 
faster service—with certainty—when 
you telegraph! 


For nearly 100 years Western 
Union has been pioneering in the 


Job that would stump Mercury will 
be handled by Western Union Radio 
Beam System with a transmission - 
capacity of 1,080 messages 

simultaneously in each direction! 


What? © 


deliver them 


at once? 


+S AAV 





field of communications. Momentous 
recent developments in. electronics 
and automatic telegraphy promise 
many new contributions to the pub- 
lic service, as Western Union looks 
ahead to a second century of prog- 
ress. .. . The Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, 60 Hudson Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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Ashestos-in Action 





8 NEWSWEEK 
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soon as possible, it would enable us to help 
‘the union to man ships that are vitally needed 
to bring the boys home and bring supplies 
to those overseas. 

ge: At the present time there are more than 
Ce 100 ships lying idle in this harbor. Most of 


i | dil these ships have been lying at anchor any- 
; NOVI | | ) 


where from one to five months. Any of these 
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ships could accommodate 30 or more pas- 
sengers immediately. 


Won. N. Bassetr 

Saipan, Marianas 
Mac Behind the Eighth Note 

The poem “Doug MacArthur’s Navy” 
(NEWSWEEK, Dec. 10) brings to mind the 
following verses. They were popular in cer- 
tain parts of the Pacific area and should be 
sung to the tune of “When Johnny Comes 
Marching Home.” 


When Doug MacArthur at last came back, 
I have returned! 
He followed the far-hunting pig-boat track, 
I have returned! 
Oh, carrier planes were overhead,and battle- 
ship turrets emitted lead, i 
So the general could go ashore, it’s said, 
Singing, I have returned! 
Cincpac Divisions were by his side, 
I have returned! 
Amphibious forces provided the ride, 
* I have returned! 
Oh, the subs went up to the_Sea of Japan, 
And the carriers ranged from Taiwan to 
Bataan, 
So the general could land according to plan, 
Singing, I have returned! 


The general enlisted God by prayer, 


I have returned! 
But. God decided he wouldn’t be there, 
eee ’ I have returned! 


But to help, God went to the utmost limits, 
For God sent Kinkaid, Halsey, and Nimitz, 
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| YES, THESE DURABLE SHEETS OF K&M “CENTURY” ASBESTOS CORRU- And the general went along only to kibitz, 

GATED are doing double duty now. They were originally installed Singing, I have returned! 

on a large coal tipple 30 years ago. Recently, the tipple was dis- . bey Bae 
mantiled. Inspection showed the “Century” Asbestos Corrugated ete. Tome 


, aa 


sheets to be in such excellent condition that it was decided to 


Northwest Port Rivalry é 
re-use them. They are now protecting a new building just erected - 


WE NOTE WITH IRONIC AMUSEMENT 


by the same company making the original purchase 30 years ago. THE DISCOMFITURE OF THE SEATTLE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, ACCUSTOMED 
| MAKE SERVICE LIKE THIS count in your industrial building construction, TO -TAKING FREQUENTLY UNMERITED 
remodeling or repairs. “‘Century” Asbestos Corrugated withstands BOWS FOR THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE 
time, weather and hard wear: Easy to apply ... saves in initial PA ORC: eee eee 
° : i : SLIGHT TO ITS PORT IN YOUR REPORT ON 
cost and handling. No maintenance required...no upkeep 


RETURNING VETERANS (Letters, Dec. 10). 
ALTHOUGH THE FLOW OF MEN 
_ THROUGH PORTLAND HAS INCREASED 
SUBSTANTIALLY IN RECENT WEEKS, WE 
HAVE NO DESIRE TO DETRACT FROM THE 
UNDOUBTEDLY FINE SERVICE OF OUR 
NEIGHBORING PORT ON PUGET SOUND. 
BUT WE DO ENTER SUBSTANTIAL OB- 


cost. Resists fumes, needs no painting... proof 
against rust, fire and vermin. 


| NATURE MADE ASBESTOS... Keasbey & Mattison 
has been making it serve mankind since 1873 
with products which also include “Century” 
APAC, asbestos roofing and siding shingles and 
many others. For durable, maintenance-free 
asbestos materials, remember the name K&M. 


. KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY e AMBLER ec PENNSYLVANIA 





inent,, REWSWEEE 


and 42nd Street, New York 

of Address: Send 
llow four weeks for 
Prices: 
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The “look and learn”. . . the “see and be con- 
vinced” method of selling is going to be mighty 
important in your future! 


Not only for training salesmen, but as a potent 
weapon in your sales promotions! 


Why? Because no other medium can put over. 


your sales message so clearly, or with such lasting 
effect. All tests have shown that people remember 
more of what they see in a motion picture, than 
they remember of what they read or are told. 


Many new developments 


Expert producers are available to help you. Modern 


equipment and new methods of distribution have 
lowered costs. 


And new Ansco Color Film will win a four-star 
rating for your pictures wherever they are shown! 


This sensational new Ansco Film gives you truer, 
more lifelike colors than you have ever seen on a 
motion-picture screen—colors that are made possi- 
ble by the exclusive Ansco patented process. 


Tried and proved in its war role, Ansco Color 
Film will soon be available for your 16- and 35-mm. 
productions. Start planning them now! Ansco, 
Binghamton, New York. A Division of General 
Aniline & Film Corporation. General Sales Offices, 


.New York 18, N. Y. 
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USED! PROVED!! 
PRAISED!!! 


KARDEX converts 
STOCK BALANCES 
into ACTION... 
ewithout computation? 













































































New form of “Fact-Power” 
works RECONVERSION wonders! 


PROVED in operation and praised 
by users* working under the stress 
of war production and reconversion! 


THIS is the Graph-A-Matic Com- 
puting Chart— the revolutionary 
record-keeping idea that ends the 
need for time-costly computation 
and laborious analyzing to obtain 
positive stock control. Users report 
over-all operating economies ranging 
as high as 50%! 


WITH the Computing Chart and 
Graph-A-Matic Signalling, stock 
control in thefull meaning is accurate 
certain and fast. And the “chart’ 
idea is so simple, so flexible that the 
visible scales are re-set in seconds 
whenever conditions necessitate the 
establishment of a new reorder point. 


TIME to reorder and to expedite, . 


normal conditions, over-stocks and 
under-stocks — the needed and us- 
able data supplied by Kardex “Fact- 
Power”’—are seen clearly at a glance 
because they are in uniform position. 
The proper action is sure to bet taken 
at the proper time! 


@ GET FULL DETANS. Man- 
agement Controller No. 
708 describes in full this 
proved-in-use stock con- 
trol method, with illus- 
trations and details on 
prominent installations. 





Available from our Sys- _ 


tems Research Data File—at our nearest Branch 
Office or by mail-from New York. 


*Prominent companies whose names will be supplied on request. 











SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


31 5 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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RAND INC. 


~,Labor Pains” in the 





Portland, harbor of Lend-Lease 


JECTION TO THE SMUG LABELING OF 
PORTLAND AS A “SUB-PORT” OF SEATTLE. 


“THIS USAGE IS NOT .ONLY MISLEADING 


BUT REPRESENTS AN UNTRUE SLUR ON 
PORTLAND, WHICH IS NOT AND NEVER 


HAS BEEN A “SUB-PORT OF SEATTLE. THE 


ARMY REFERENCE IS TO ITS OWN EM- 
BARKATION INSTALLATION HERE, WHICH 
IS DESIGNED FOR ADMINISTRATIVE REA- 
SONS AS A “SUB-PORT” TO THE SEATTLE 
ARMY PORT OF EMBARKATION. 

THE FACT IS, MILITARY TRAFFIC WAS 
CONCENTRATED MORE CONSIDERABLY IN 
SEATTLE AND RUSSIAN LEND-LEASE IN 
PORTLAND, EACH PORT PERFORMING THE 
MAJOR TASK ASSIGNED TO IT BY THE WAR 
PLANNERS. THE VOLUME OF THE LATTER 
TRAFFIC MAY BE JUDGED FROM THE FACT 


THAT THE CUSTOMS DISTRICT OF OREGON, — 


CENTERED IN THE COLUMBIA RIVER, 
MOVED TWO AND A HALF TIMES THE 
DOLLAR VOLUME OF NON-ARMY EXPORTS 
AS THE ENTIRE SEATTLE-TACOMA DIS- 
TRICT. fx 
OFFICIAL FIGURES RANKED PORTLAND 
FOURTH PORT IN THE NATION IN VALUE 
OF NON-MILITARY EXPORTS IN 1944. BUT 
EVEN IN 1989, LAST PEACETIME YEAR, 
THE PORT OF PORTLAND HANDLED 9,267,- 
680 TONS OF WATERBORNE COMMERCE; 
THE PORT OF SEATTLE 6,976,491 TONS. 
“SUB-PORT INDEED! 
PALMER HOYT 
PUBLISHER 
THE OREGONIAN 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Labor’s Charities 

I have read your story on “Red Cross With 
Dec. 8rd issue and 
should like to point out one thing: 

The CIO,,.on the basis of reports from 353 
chapters of the American Red Cross, con- 
tributed in the last campaign approxi- 
mately $15,000,000. These contributions did 
not all come by deducting dues from pay- 
rolls. Some were made on the basis of indi- 
vidual solicitation on the job. You may be in- 
terested to know that through the four war 
years, CIO members gave more than $100,- 
000,000 to the National War Fund, Ameri- 
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Yes, you could. During the war, Trane engineers developed air- 
craft heat exchangers to help make stratosphere bombing 
possible. Installed in the ceiling and floor of your wall-less room, 
a modification of this unit would supply radiant warmth for 
perfect comfort in zero temperature. 

However, outdoor living in wall-less rooms certainly isn’t 
practical: Today, Trane engineers are directing their skill to 
provide practical answers to your home, office and industrial_ 
heating problems. | 

Just one example is the Trane Convector-radiator. Clean and 
beautiful, this successor to yesterday’s cast iron radiator utilizes 
new principles to bring instant, even heat to an entire room at 


the touch of your finger. 


There is a staff of Trane engineers in each of 85 branch 


WARM AT ZERO WITHOUT WALLS? 








offices throughout North America. Your engineer, architect or 
contractor is invited to enlist Trane services in solving your 
heating, cooling or air handling problem. 
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Richmond, California, 
is the largest industrial 
area on San Francisce 
i : Bay eee 


Richmond is served by 
two main line transcon- 
tinental railways .. . 
and enjoys water come 
pelled freight rates. 





Richmond is located on 
the mainland shores of 
San Francisco Bay. 
More than 50% of the 
population of the 11 
Western States are 
within a 500-mile area. 








WRITE FOR..."RICHMOND WINS THE PEACE” 


This stirring book outlines plans and facili- 
ties for your profitable post-war operation in 
Richmond, California. 
your busiriess letterhead. 


RICHMOND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
DEPT.108 + RICHMOND, CALIFORNIA 


No cost. Write on 








- Richmond is that fabulous West Coast In- 


dustrial City that quintupled its population 
in three years . . . constructed one-fifth of all 
Liberty ships. .. recruited a vast labor supply 
from all of the 48 states! 


But behind Richmond's great war ef- 
fort, is the substantial Richmond of peace! 
Largest tonnage port on San Francisco Bay, 
and second largest on the entire Pacific 
Coast. Deep water, harbor and terminal fa- 
cilities, years in advance of current require- 
ments. A ready-made area for your Pacific 
Coast plante. . particularly if you are export- 
minded! 


\ 


- Richmond is one of the few major West 


Coast areas where land is still plentiful—and 
low priced. Where labor, embracing prac- 
tically every skill and craft, is available! 


. Over 80 major industrial firms are now lo- 


cated in the Richmond area. It will Pay you 
to find out “WHY”! 











Largest tonnage port 
on San Francisco Bay . 








- Dwight D. Eisenhcwer has now become the 





Largest industrial area 
“Jon San Francisco Bay 
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can Red Cross, and Community Chests, 

The reimbursement arranged between us 
and the National War Fund and American 
Red Cross simply provides for a return of less 
than 1 per cent of our total contributions ty 
our committee for operating expenses. 


LEo PERLIs 
National Director 
National CIO Community Services 


Committee 
New York City 


Inciting to Think 

I have just been discharged after serving 
in the Air Forces for over five yeas. Part of 
the time I was stationed in Northern Canada 
in semi-isolated weather stations. 

I read your Battle Baby very thoroughly 
and especially liked Robey, Moley, and Lind- 
ley for their articles. From reading your 
magazine, I have learned to think for myself 
and not depend on any government offices 
to plan my future. 


‘ Joun NEUFELD 
Lincoln, Neb. 


The Wee Giftie 


_The Scottish War Veterans of America, 
Inc., have seen your picture of Culzean ( pro- 
nounced Koolain) Castle, in which Gen. 


holder of an apartment—the gift of the 
Scottish people. 

It is true that the castle is situated on a 
promontory overlooking the Firth of Clyde, 
but this river is definitely in the southwest- 
ern corner of Scotland and not in the northem 
part as you reported. 

The castle is the seat of the Marquess of 
Ailsa, thé head of Clan Kennedy. The Mar- 
quess will be remembered by brethren of the 
Royal Arch Order in this country as the Earl 
of Cassillis (pronounced Castles), as he 
traveled many times in that interest before 
the war. 





Nem KENNEDY KENNEDY 
New York City 
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ao Glance along any cosmetics or jewelry counter. | 
You'll find that women today are quick to 
respond to the finer things in plastics. 

That’s the reason, when the discerning woman 
Auneriags . opens her purse to buy, she’s more and more | 
sh (pe i likely to select goods made of Styron, the 
a the nation’s No. 1 plastic. 

of the Produced by Dow and improved through con- 


tinuing research, Styron conveys new ideas of 


ted on a solid value and luxury. Its surface beauty and 
of Clyde, sparkling colors, its strength, its lightness com- 
nuthwest- > bine to give new zest to many products—from 
northerm a 


 - earrings and powder boxes to lighting fixtures 
* and decorative objects. 
But the intelligent woman is interested, too, in 
getting value for her money. So are the makers 
of a lengthening list of plastic goods. And Dow's 
position as a producer of basic materials enables 
manufacturers to provide an increasing variety 
of better goods at low cost. 
This means a wider use of Dow plastics in new 
and greater ways. Styron and other plastics 
from Dow can be depended upon to bring a full 
measure of beauty and serviceability to home 
appliances, automobiles, even buildings—to 
countless adjuncts to more pleasant living. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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INNEDY 


New York ¢ Boston ¢ Philadelphia ¢ Washington « Cleveland 
Detroit ¢ Chicago ¢ St.lovis ¢ Houston ¢ San Francisco 
Los Angeles «+ Seattle 





STYRON 


THE NATION’S NO. 1 PLASTIC 


Styron is Dow Polystyrene, a top-rate material for many manu- 
facturing purposes. Other Dow plastics: Styraloy for electrical 
insulation; Saran for colorful fabrics that can be cleaned with 
a damp cloth or for corrosion-resistant pipe and tubing; Saran 
Film and Ethocel Sheeting for better packaging; Ethocel for 


durable molded products; and materials for coatings and finishes. Pp L % S T L C S 


Dow Plastics include: Styron, Styraloy, Saran, Saran Film, Ethocel and Ethocel Sheeting 
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‘Some men cant see any tarther than 
the rings in their noses /” chided Elsie 


ce 
sci: woman!” bellowed Elmer, the 
bull, “you leave my nose out of this. We're 
talking about me — all of me!” 


“Certainly, dear,” agreed Elsie, the 
Borden Cow, “and it’s my favorite subject.” 
“Cut the soft soap!” snorted Elmer, “I tell 
you, I'm tired of being called ‘Elsie’s hus- 
band.’ I'm going far away—maybe to an- 
other country! I'm going to do big things!” 
“You'll have to go a long way,” smiled 
Elsie, “to find a country that offers the 
opportunities America does! Here, anyone 
with a good idea can make it grow into 
something fine for himself and loads of other 
folks. Did T ever tell you the story of Gail 
Borden's Eagle Brand Condensed Milk?” 
“Hundreds of times,” groaned Elmer. 
“In that case,” brightly responded Elsie, 


GLORIOUS SUGAR~ 
ye WITHOUT BE BRAND’ 
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“another time won’t matter . .. You see, 
Gail Borden got his first idea of canning 
milk when he was on a boat trip in 1851. 
In those days, folks had to take cows along 
on the boat if they wanted milk for their 
babies. ‘There just wasn't any refrigeration 
.-. Well, the cows couldn't be kept healthy 
down in the hold. And when they got sick, 
the babies got sick. So Gail Borden started 


right away working on a way to preserve 
milk, to keep it pure and safe. The result 
was Eagle Brand, the first milk to be sold to 
people in cans. It was the beginning of a 
great, new industry, and the creation of 
thousands of new jobs,” 


“All of which proves,” interrupted El- 





mer, “that all the good ideas have been 
thought up years ago. I gotta get away 
where fields are greener!” 

“Don't be silly, Elmer,” soothed Elsie. 
“Every year, every week, American busi- 
nessmen, scientists, farmers are doing won- 





derful new things — things that benefit 
millions of people. Just take a look at 
Borden’s Homogenized Milk! Look at the 
better flavor and extra health benefit 
people get from drinking that grand milk! 


Look at all the new jobs and wages that are 
made by each new product! Look—” 

“Look, look, look!”” mimicked Elmer. “I 
don’t want to look, woman. I want to do, 
do, DO! Big things!” 

“The man who invented golden-crusted, 
creamy-centered Liederkranz Cheese did 
something pretty big,” reminded Elsie. “It's 
the one American cheese famous the world 
over. And, like all Borden’s Fine Cheeses, 
it’s concentrated nourishment — to the last 
morsel.” 

“Let's can the Borden chatter, please,” 
begged Elmer, “and talk about me.” 

“Of course,” enthused Elsie. ‘Now, dear, 





do remember that anything that saves 
work, makes a big hit with the housewife. 
Borden’s None Such Mince Meat, for in- 
stance. Hardly any work for the pie maker. 
And the fruitiest, spiciest mince meat ever.” 


“What in thunderation has mince meat 
to do with the milk business Gail Borden 
started?” exploded Elmer. 

“Oh, Borden’s is interested in all kinds 
of fine foods,” answered Elsie. ‘We do busi- 
ness the American way — always looking 
for new ideas which will expand business 
and create new jobs!” 

“You know,” slowly marveled Elmer, 
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“maybe I'd better stick around and give 
Borden’s first crack at my inventions. And 
for a starter, I'll invent a dessert that'll top 
even their ice cream!” 


“Oh, dear, do start with something pos- 
sible!” teased Elsie. “Borden’s Ice Cream 
and Milk Sherbets are the grandest treats 
anyone ever tasted ... But one word of 
advice, Elmer — whatever you invent, make 
it good! You know —” 

“Yeah, I know,” sighed Elmer. “Jf it’s 


Borden’s, it’s GOT to be good!” 
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For Your 
Evaluation... 


This is to anticipate the feelings you 
will have on New Year’s Day. From all 
reports, the night of the 31st will be the 
biggest and best ever as far as merrymak- 
ing goes. Overlooking Times Square as 
we do, we'll see a gigantic and distracting 
performance outside our windows as we 
hasten to get to press on the Monday 
night of ’45’s last day. And as we lock 
up those presses for the last time in the 
year that has brought victory, it will be 
with the sober reflection, before joining 


‘New Year Note 


the celebrants without, that although 52 
of the most historic weeks have passed, 
the next 52 will be even more important. 


There will be a tendency to com- 
pare this Jan. 1 with those of the last five 
years—but this isn’t the time to look back. 
It is enough to express the hope that you 
will celebrate with all the family around, 
or that they will be speeding homeward 
on plane, train, or ship lane. And for 
those of you whose circle has been broken 
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there may be certain solace in seeing a 
new years dawn which doesn’t rise on 
arrayed American armor or glisten on 
GI Garands. 


In expressing our year-end greet- 
ings to you there is the inherent desire 
to be original, as befits the writing pro- 
fession, to shy away from tired, time- 
worn phrases. But what substitute can 
there be for “Happy New Year” and for 
the fresh hope which it signifies to all 
men? We write millions of words all 
through the year and none of them have 
quite its meaning. No, there’s nothing in 
the world’s vocabulary to take the place 
of “Happy New Year!” It means the 
same in any language and loses not a 
whit through repetition. 


Or course, “Happy New Year” 
really should be said in person and we 
wish we could shout it loud enough so 
that each of you could hear us. How it 
rings as a toast with glasses held high or 
as it bounces across the long-distance 
wires! We're doing the next best thing 
because we wish to make the most 
of the special privilege which you, as 
NEWSWEEK readers, have given us—the 
opportunity to send our best wishes to 
so many. 


As we close the book on 1945 
and write these three words below, they 
signify to us, as to you, a year of great 
challenge. They can mean so much, or 
so little, depending on whether Ameri- 
cans—statesmen, business, labor, and pro- 
fessional leaders, farmers, all of us—meet 
that challenge. We can make it a happy 
year, for a world which is starving for 
happiness. Our wish for you, then, is 
that next year at this time we will be 
celebrating a successful peace. That's 
what we mean when we say, sincerely 
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“Get out of that rut,” said Mr. Friendly 


Jim Mullen glared up out of the deepest, bumpiest rut you 
ever saw and snapped at Mr. Friendly, the American Mutual 
man: 
“Beat it, nosey. I'll be in this rut for the rest of my life!” 
“Having trouble, Jim?” asked Mr. Friendly. 


“No,” sneered Jim, “no trouble at all! My car is smashed. 
The car I sideswiped hit someone's porch and cracked it like 
an egg-shell. The driver of the other car is probably hurt. My 
dog jumped out of the car and bit an innocent bystander. 
Every cent I saved may be wiped out. Everybody will prob- 
ably sue. And you want to know am I having trouble!” 


“Haven't you forgotten something?” smiled Mr. Friendly. 
“Why ...yes,” said Jim sheepishly, “I did let go of the 
wheel for a second... 
hat and it cost me ten dollars!” 


Your helping hand when trouble comes! 


A M ERI CAN M U TUAL... the first American liability insurance company 


COPR. 1945, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANg 


to grab for my hat. It was a brand-new 


“Not the hat, Jim,” said Mr. Friendly. “Your insurance... 
remember ... American Mutual . .. it takes care of everything, 
Repairs to your car, lawsuits, dogbites ... everything. There 
isn’t a thing to worry about.” 

“Then what am I doing here?” asked Jim Mullen. 

He clambered out of that rut like a happy monkey, and 
he’s never even been near one since. 

Don’t get in a rut! American Mutual’s All American Plan 
offers you complete coverage . .. health, property, and income. 
Join two million other American families. Save on dividends 
which have never been less than 20%. Send for your free 
copy of American Mutual’s easy-to-read, well-illustrated All 
American Plan. Write: American Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company, Department A-51, 
142 Berkeley Street, Boston 
16, Massachusetts. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 





Capital Straws 


Watch for increasing Army declara- 


tions of surplus property. The Mead 
Committee investigations have thrown a 
real scare into top Army ranks . . . De- 
spite President Truman’s assertion that 
Navy personnel are not “muzzled,” the 
Navy Department order forbidding anti- 
merger speeches still stands. It’s consid- 
ered “in poor taste” for any officer to op- 
pose the views of his Commander-in- 
Chief . . . Ted R. Gamble, the Treasury’s 
war finance director, is determined to 
leave Washington shortly after Jan. 1 to 
return to his Portland, Ore., theater chain. 
He refuses to listen to unofficial urgings 
that he remain in the government . . . In- 
cidentally, Treasury officials estimate that 
the Eighth (Victory) Loan will exceed 
its $11,000,000,000 quota by at least 
$10,000,000,000 and may even double it 
an the final figures are added up next 
week. 


From the Trumans 


A Yuletide story being told by White 
House insiders: President Truman was 
showing a visitor the simple, unpreten- 
tious Christmas cards which he and 
Mrs. Truman were sending out. “You 
know,” the President remarked, “I haven’t 
sent any of these things for ten or fifteen 
years. Now I’ve got to send 836 of them; 
why, I don’t know.” 


When Shall the Twain Meet? 


Surplus Property hasn’t yet solved its 
pajama problem. Washington has de- 
clared as surplus several thousand pairs 
of Army pajamas. They’re all ready for 
sale to eager buyers—except that the 
tops were made in New York and are 
still there, and the bottoms were made 
in California and are still there. 


Testing the Atom Bomb 


. .The atom-bomb tests against naval ves- 
sels are not so far along as the recent ad- 
vance publicity has led the public to be- 


' lieve. The whole question is now before 


the Joint Chiefs of Staff for policy de- 
cision and planning, and the best estim- 
ates place the testing date as late next 
spring or possibly even summer. One 
principal delaying factor is the design 


and construction of precision instruments 
which will withstand the explosions and 
record their effect. There’s no official de- 
cision as yet on what types of ships will 
be the targets. However, the chief inter- 
est centers on the potential damage to 
American war ships; tests against Jap 
vessels, which differ structurally, would 
be inconclusive. The Navy is looking for 
a suitable location in shallow water where 
the wrecked hulls may be carefully ex- 
amined. Two bomb tests will be made 
below the surface and one above. 


Politics 

Richard Frankensteen has not given 
up his political activities despite his de- 
feat in the Detroit mayoralty campaign. 
The UAW vice president is in charge of 
the union’s political activities with five 
full-time assistants . . . Former Sen. Ger- 
ald Nye is laying plans to run next year 
for the Senate seat of William Langer 
of North Dakota. Nye now operates a 
business-consultant office in Washington 
. .. Indiana Republicans are trying to get 
Rep. Charles Halleck, Republican Con- 
gressional campaign committee chairman, 
to run against Sen. Raymond E. Willis 
for the GOP nomination next year. 


Junior Geniuses Wanted 


The Navy is working out a plan to 
stage “invention derbies,” similar to the 
“soapbox derbies,” for school children 
throughout the country. The object is to 
heighten interest in science as a career. 
The Navy, working on the theory that 
the next war will be won by the country 
with the best inventive talent, is dis- 
tressed by the U. S. shortage of scientists 
and technicians. Winners of the “derbies” 
will receive such prizes as rides in air- 
planes and on battleships. In addition, 
the Navy is also working on a plan in 
which inventions will count as theses in 
universities. 


National Notes 


Government organization experts esti- 
mate there are more than 800 interde- 
partmental committees in Washington set 
up to coordinate various phases of Fed- 
eral activity .. . The U.S. Navy, having 
requested the return of Lend-Lease shi 
from Britain, is now in a quandary. The 
British, who were asked to deliver the 
vessels (mostly LST’s) to U. S. ports, in- 
sist on surrendering them in British wa- 
ters, but the U.S. Navy hasn’t the avail- 
able personnel to ferry them across... . 
UNRRA has asked the State Department 


for an assignment of military planes to 
be used for pest control in liberated coun- 
tries. 





Trends Abroad 


General MacArthur has sent observ- 
ers to the Nuremberg war-crimes trial to 
pick up pointers for preparing the cases 
against Jap military and political leaders 
.. . The suggestion of Hyde Park, N. Y., 
as the permanent UNO site was planted 
in the press by the British, who favored 
an East Coast location because of its ac- 
cessibility . . . Look for a strike against 
U.S. oil companies in Colombia within 
the next month. CIO oil workers here 
have pledged their support . . . Whether 
Axel Wenner-Gren, the Swedish interna- 
tional industrialist, is to be taken off the 
Anglo-American black lists will be de- 
cided early next year. Washington and 
London, which took no chances with 
Wenner-Gren during the war, still sus- 
pect that he may have been more than a 
potentially dangerous alien. 


France’s Invitation 


France’s recent invitation to the U. S. 
and Britain for a tripartite conference 
to review their respective relations with 
the government of Generalissimo Franco 
wasn’t favored by many French officials. 
The fact is that the notes were sent at 
the insistence of Moscow. Most French 
ministers disapproved of the move, and 
even the Communists secretly would 
have preferred to delay settlement of the 
Franco problem until France could ob- 
tain needed food and raw materials from 
Spain. Moreover, none of the govern- 
ment officials believes the notes to Wash- 
ington and London will produce any im- 
mediate results. 


Pressure in China 


Although State Department career men 
urged economic pressure on Chiang Kai- 
shek during the later stages of the 
Chinese Nationalist-Communist _ split, 
when former Ambassador Hurley was op- 
posed to it, they failed to provide him 
with the necessary facts to use in bring- 
ing such pressure at earlier stages when 
he favored it. Illustrating the point are 
two telegrams, which form part of the 
secret State Department records Hurley 
was unable to have published during 
Senate committee hearings on his charges 
that the China policy was sabotaged. In 
the messages Hurley protested that the 
career men, knowing he was. urging 
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Chiang to effect internal reforms and 
negotiate with the Communists, let the 
Ambassador learn from the newspapers 
that a $300,000,000 loan had been made 
and 19,000 Lend-Lease trucks had been 
given Chiang. 


Anti-Jewish Blockade 


ified European sources close to the 
Arab League have uncovered an Arab 
plan for the systematic destruction of 
Jewish economic capacity in Palestine. It 
calls for a total economic blockade, to 
start Jan. 1, by Arab League members 
and Palestine Arabs. The plan, which in- 
cludes economic sanctions, aims to stran- 
gle Jewish industry and make further 
Jewish immigration impracticable. Parti- 
cipating Arab governments will ~ 

anting import licenses for Jewish gi 

a4 Palestine and inflict severe punish- 
ment for any boycott violations. Funds 
have been provided to stimulate all 
branches of Arab industry in Palestine to 
compete with the Jews. In addition, no 
Palestine Jew will be given travel visas 
for Arab League countries. 


Aid for Loyalist Leaders 


’ Acting Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son will request Generalissimo Franco to 
hold civilian rather than military trials 
for two former Loyalist leaders, Sebastian 
Zapirain and Santiago. Alvarez, whose 
hasty death sentences were initially re- 
voked upon pressure from Britain, Cuba, 
and the U. S. The two men, one a Cuban 
citizen whose Cuban-born wife has al- 
ready asked Acheson to -intercede, are 
being supported by a group of liberal 
U.S. congressmen who want to send 
expert international lawyers to Madrid to 
their defense. The ‘gpercwong delicate 
Zapirain-Alvarez trial comes up next 
month. 


Surplus in the Islands 
Surplus-property disposal in the Philip- 

ines is shifting into high gear. The first 
io lots of reconditioned jeeps 4a 
trucks will go on sale soon in Manila and 
should help relieve the transportation 
shortage. Other surplus equipment al- 
ready sold includes airplane engines, 
parachutes, corrugated iron, and 700 
cases of Army rations now appearing on 
small sidewalk stands. To aid the islands’ 
rehabilitation, U.S. officials are making 
concessions to Philippine purchasers, in- 
cluding the writing off of 25% of addi- 
tional charges for transporting equipment 
from one island to another. Such prefer- 
ential treatment is not accorded other 
purchasers whose economic positions are 
less serious. 


Foreign Notes 


The famous SHAEF shoulder blaze— 
a flaming sword of liberation standing up- 
right on a black background—may soon 
be replaced by a new one for use by the 


U. S. Forces European Theater (USFET). 
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The black area, representing Nazi oppres- 
sion, will be changed to sky blue . . . The 
Army is planning to Americanize Ger- 
many’s autobahnen in the U.S. occupation 
zone next spring by installing a number of 
super service stations along the highways 
. . . Carlos Martins, Brazilian Ambassa- 
dor to the U.S., is being urged by Presi- 
dent-elect Gaspar Dutra to be his Foreign 
Minister. Martins, however, would rather 
retain his status as dean of the Washing- 
ton diplomatic corps. 





RFC and Surplus Property 


The backstage fight over the RFC 
seems certain to bring about a shake-up 
in its top command. The two-year terms 
of all five board members expire on Jan. 
22. Sam H. Husbands and Charles T. 
Fisher Jr. are not candidates for reap- 
pointment, and Chairman Charles B. 
Henderson also may retire. The RFC 
board unanimously favors dropping the 
present job of handling 90% of surplus- 
property operations. A big step in that 
direction will be the Jan. 1 establishment 
of the War Assets Corp., headed by Lt. 
Gen. Edmund B. Gregory, Quartermaster 
General, as an RFC subsidiary, which 
later may be divorced from the RFC 
entirely and given control over all surplus 
property. If this plan is carried out, 
which now appears certain, the surplus 
Property Administrator’s job, held by 
W. Stuart Symington, be virtually 
eliminated. Meanwhile, Symington is 
angling to become Federal Loan Ad- 
ministrator, which would give him con- 
trol over the RFC. 


Home Building Notes 


A recent private survey of 25,000 
building-material dealers reveals that 68% 


have plans for new showrooms and ware-- 


houses to display and stock everythin 
that goes into the home, from prefinished 
flooring to electrical appliances . . . New 
standards for kitchen cabinets were re- 
cently adopted by 25 gas-appliance man- 
ufacturers and eight kitchen-cabinet 
makers. The object: to simplify kitchen 
planning .. . . Doors made of corrugated 
paper and synthetic resin with mahogany, 
wainut, 


or other wood finishes are said 


not to warp and be lighter than wood 
doors . . . Sheet metal released to pressed- 
steel bathtub manufacturers may swell 
the last-quarter output to 25,000 tubs. 


Unfreezing Sterling 


As its first attempt at unfreezing the 
sterling maemo in London, Britain = 
negotiating a clearing agreement wi 
Portugal which, if successful, will serve 
as a model for future similar arrange- 
ments. Under the British proposal, £50,- 
000,000 of Portuguese credit would be 
Ronen a . . a which 

wo uy capi in 
Britain. For the balance of Portugal’s 
blocked sterling London would issue 
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bonds bearing % of 1% interest to the 
Lisbon government and agree to retire 
5% of the bonds annually. 


Business Footnotes 


Pay no attention to reports of an im- 
pending coffee shortage. Although some 
Latin American producing areas still are 
holding back coffee, to date half of the 
6,000,000. bags to which the 3-cent U. S. 
subsidy to producers applies have been 
bought by importers here. After March 
$1, the end of the subsidy period, the 
U.S. is expected to continue payments 
or raise producers’ prices 8 cents a pound 
. . . Denmark will spend some $13,000,- 
000 of U.S. credit next month for U. S. 
trucks, steel, mineral oil, industrial and 
agricultural equipment, and tires. Over 
one-third of its recent $20,000,000 Ex- 
port-Import Bank loan already has been 
spent for coal . . . Cotton-goods produc- 
tion for 1945 will approximate 10,000,- 
000 square yards, down 17% from 1942 
peak output, while current consumer 
demand is running ahead of output by 
about 25% . . . The airlines have begun 
to allow a 5% ticket-sale commission to 
travel agencies in preparation for post- 
war travel. 


Press Notes 


The real reason behind the Pan Amer- 
ican Union’s hemispheric copyright con- 
trol conference now slated for next June 
is pressure from U. S. publications and 
columnists, whose material has long been 
pirated in Latin America. During the 
war, scores of thinly disguised articles 
from U. S. publications turned up in Lat- 
in American periodicals . . . The Com- 
munist party is planning to launch a new 
weekly in Chicago patterned along the 
lines of the New York Daily Worker. If 
successful, the paper will be turned into 
a daily before the end of 1946. . . Joseph 
and Stewart ae, who — laun ing a 
new syndicated column in January, have 
joined the staff of the Whaley-Eaton 
newsletter service. 


Movie Lines 

A forthcoming Samuel Goldwyn movie 
will include the controversial problem 
of marriage between aJew and a Gentile. 
The producer hopes public reaction will 
be a guide in determining whether to in- 
corporate similar social problems in future 
films . . . Look for; ic March to play 
Father Day in Warner Brothers’ version 
of “Life With Father” . . . Spencer Tracy 
will leave the Broadway cast of “The 
Rugged Path” in February to return to 
Hollywood; he will play the starring role 
in M-G-M’s “Cass Timberlane.” It’s likely 
that Jennifer Jones will be co-starred in 
the movie . . . In contrast to the usually 
predominantly female audiences, Para- 
mount’s “The Lost Weekend” is laying 
in New York to an audience which is 
70% male. 














: | Henry Wallace has the answer 


earns it. Five cents an hour is too 
high if the worker doesn’t earn it.” 


nd : He S ay S, “No wage is too high if the worker 


so | he is a friend of labor, Henry Wallace realizes every worker 
must earn his pay and earn his right to a job by efficient production. 


When workers listen to sound facts like these, they constantly tend 
to improve their efficiency—and so constantly reduce the cost of what 
they make. That means more and more people could afford and would 
and | buy what they make. That means more and better jobs—and it is the 
the only way more and better jobs can be provided. 


The responsibility for jobs rests squarely with the worker to produce 
1ew efficiently, with the manager to provide machine tools that make it pos- 
. If _ sible, and with government to cooperate with both. Every manager would 
eph : agree with Henry Wallace that ‘‘No wage is too high if the worker earns it.” 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES AND TAPPING MACHINES 





- Washington 












Trends 





Looks at GHQ of 
Victory 


The Periscope 





President Truman will appeal to the electorate over the head 
of Congress in a major holiday-season radio address. Timed to 
catch members of the House and Senate at home with their 
constituents, the speech will take Congress to task for its failure 
to legislate for peace as it did for war. The President hopes 
public reaction to the lecture will be favorable, enough to im- 
press congressmen. 


This radio speech, as well as the State of the Union address to 
be delivered to Congress when it resumes sessions, will be pre- 
pared by the President and his staff aboard the Presidential 
yacht. Samuel Rosenman, who is to leave the White House in 
mid-February, will be the principal draftsman. Several days 
will be devoted to the speech-writing cruise down the Potomac. 


_Truman will accuse Congress of stalling his unemployment- 
compensation, minimum-wage, and full-employment bills. The 
House Ways and Means Committee, as once before, will be 
singled out for especial criticism. He also will plug his labor- 
gatas health-insurance, service-merger, sia housing legis- 
ation. 


Changes in top-level Administration personnel can be ga , 


shortly after the first of the year. Criticism of John Snyder as 
Director of the Office of War ‘Mobilization and Reconversion 
has become so insistent that he may be sent back where he 
came from—to the office of Federal Loan Administrator. The 
importance of the OWMR is declining anyway and the Presi- 
dent is disturbed by reports that Jesse Jones, former Loan 
Administrator, is now running the lending agencies from his 
room in a Washington hotel. 


Reparations Commissioner Edwin Pauley is slated for the first 
Cabinet post that opens up. This probably means that he will 
get Secretary of the Navy Forrestal’s job. Secretary of the 
Interior Ickes is ready to retire but he is determined not to turn 
his job over to Pauléy, in private life a California, oil operator. 
As soon as Pauley is safely installed in some other Cabinet spot, 
Ickes is expected to follow Forrestal into private life. 


The President is still having trouble filling secondary Adminis- 
tration jobs. Last week he tried without success to persuade 
Robert R. Nathan, now one of Snyder’s assistants, to accept 
appointment as an Administrative assistant to the President. 

e offer was a tip-off to the decline of Snyder’s prestige. He 
and Nathan never got on well. 


The British-American oil treaty is virtually sure of ratificatiort 
by the Senate. Potential opponents have been mollified by 
clauses giving the International Conservation Committee set 
up by the agreement advisory rather than mandatory powers. 


International conservation will remain exclusively a British- 
American show for the time being. But Russia and other 
nations with big, undeveloped resources may join later. Na- 
tionals of the U.S. and Great Britain now control 95% of 
export oil in any case, so their cooperation can be effective. 


The question of immunity from antitrust prosecutions is left 
undecided by the new version of the treaty. The Justice Depart- 
ment refused to give assurances of blanket exemption. However, 


the department will consider individual agreements under the 
treaty as they come.up and may grant exemptions piecemeal. 


Men’s suits will be produced in record quantity through 1946 
but stocks will fall about 20,000,000 short of demand anyway. 
Overcoats likewise will be .produced in insufficient quantity. 


Government allocation and. price regulations are partially 


* responsible for the shortage. They have made it more profitable 


to produce worsted goods for women’s wear than for men’s 
clothing. Government officials contend that the unprecedented 
demand created by soldiers returning to civilian life would 
have created scarcity, regardless of government policy, however. 


Legislation permitting soldiers to wear their uniforms 180 days 
after discharge, rather than the present 90 days, will be intro- 
duced soon to ease the clothing situation somewhat. Meanwhile, 
the clothing industry, in cooperation with the government, will 
appeal to civilians to refrain from buying clothing as long as 
possible to give soldiers first choice. 


Men’s shirts and shorts will be more plentiful after the tum 
of the year. Increased cotton allocations to men’s underwear 
manufacturers in the current quarter should begin to produce 
results next quarter. However, stocks will not approach normal 
until later next year. 


A coordinated morale-building program for disabled veterans 
in institutions will soon be undertaken by a special service sec- 
tion within the Veterans Administration. The section will model 
its operations after that of the Army. It will supply post ex- 
changes and arrange for the retreation and entertainment of 
patients in 98 institutions. 


Tax advantages now enjoyed by cooperatives and publicly 
owned businesses are due for reexamination both by Congress 
and the courts. A group in the House is proposing to tax fhe 
profits of co-ops. The U.S. Supreme Court will rule soon on 
the attempt of the Federal government to impose a manufactur- 
ers’ excise tax on Saratoga Springs Mineral Water, a New York 
state-owned enterprise. 


Sentiment for wiping out the tax advantages of co-ops seems 
to be growing in the House Ways and Means Committee. The 
question will come up next spring when the committee insti- 
tutes its tax studies. However, there will be strong pressure 
from the farm states against a straight profits tax. A compromise 
tax on undistributed profits is possible. 


New legislation to provide Federal aid for scientific research 
seems assured of approval by the Senate shortly after the first 
of the year. Revised to meet objections raised at hearings on 
the original bill, the new measure gives business more liberal 
patent rights and spreads funds more widely among universities 
and research laboratories. < a 


Surveys of Japanese industry have revealed a wealth of ma- 
chine tools in the conquered islands. Some experts are propos- 
ing that these tools Se shipped to China, the Philippines, 
Australia, and the Netherlands Indies as rations payments. 
The plan, it is argued, would help reestablish territory formerly 


overrun by the Japanese and at the same time contribute to 
the breakup of Japanese trusts. 





THE. styuist —AC 3-gang table radio in an attrac- 
tive, modern, louvered-front cabinet. Standard 
broadcast band and spread-band short wave. Six 
station push buttons. 


THE IMPERIAL—The ideal console radio. Outstand- 
ing reproduction on standard broadcast, both 
present and newly approved FM bands, and 
spread-band International short wave. 


SOONER THAN 
YOU DARED HOPE... 


... The day will come when you can 
choose from a breath-taking array of 
Stromberg-Carlson radios and radio- 
phonographs an instrument that really 
measures up to all you’ve looked forward 
to in tone, beauty, and performance. 
You may have heard that finer tone 
and reproduction were many months 
away... but with Stromberg-Carlson 
that is not the case. All we say is... go to 
your dealer’s and listen the day his 
new Stromberg-Carlsons arrive! 


You may have read that real advances 
would be few in the first models... 
but just take a look at the swifter, 
quieter, smoother Stromberg-Carlson 
record changers! See how much more 
big set selectivity and fine tone have been 
built into even the smallest table 
models! How advances engineered into 
Stromberg-Carlson FM receivers will 
assure you breath-taking reception on 
both the present and newly approved 
FM frequencies and put you in a 
position to make the most of coming 
Stromberg-Carlson Wire Recording. 


Yes...new wartime technological 
advances and 51 years of experience are 
working wonders at Stromberg-Carlson. 
You will have them sooner than you 
dared hope... and they’ll be available 
over a range of prices which will make it 
possible for every family to enjoy all 
that Stromberg-Carlson alone can offer. 


THE NEW WORLD (left) — Pan-American in the 
trend of its pattern, with uniquely original dis- 
appearing doors, this automatic radio-phonograph 
contains all the famous Stromberg-Carlson tech- 
nical advances. Receives on standard, two FM 
bands, and short wave with spread-band tuning, 
Phonograph engineered for wire recording. 


THE IMPRESARIO—A highly compact, 3-gang AC 
radio and automatic phonograph combination in 
a traditional cabinet of rich mahogany veneer. 
Standard broadcast and spread-band short wave. 
Six station push buttons. 


For the main radio in your home ... there is nothing finer than a STROMBERG-CARLSON 


- 
© 1046, STROMBERG-CARLSON COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
IN CANADA, STROMBERG-CARLSON CO., LTD., TORONTO 
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Even a venerable old family car can’t help feeling a bit gay when 
you fill up with full-powered, full-quality Ethyl gasoline. It’s eager to 
get started (even on a cold morning), wants to go places and do things. 
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So, even though that brand-new car you’ve promised yourself may not 
have arrived yet—you can now get real pleasure out of driving. Fill 
your tank with the power-packed fuel that only a few months ago was 


reserved for military purposes. Just remember to— ask for Ethyl 
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1 Truman Open-Books Endorsement 


Poses Radical Economic Concept 


Beneath Holiday Ecstasy 
Nation Feels Fundamental Stir 
of Labor-Business Deadlock 


The burdens of his office had grown 
heavier if anything, certainly the un- 
solved problems had mounted steadily. 





& But like 140,000,000 other Americans 
SS last week, President Truman was caught 
= up in the ecstatic spirit of the nation’s 
SS first peacetime Christmas in four years. 
S On Wednesday, the heaviest snow of 
ie the Washington winter made the Presi- 
dent beam. Happily, he summoned news 
photographers and led them out on the 
White House lawn to capture the beauty 
of the scene. Would he throw a few 
snowballs for them? Yessiree!’ For the 
next few minutes the President scoo 
snow and let fly—first with his left hand 
then with his right. 
From a pleasure standpoint, the Presi- 
dent’s holiday plans were skimpy indeed. 
Associated Press 
» « . proves his ambidextrous art... 
On Christmas Eve, he would follow 
White House tradition by lighting the 
huge Yule tree in Lafayette Square oppo- 
site the executive mansion. Like thou- 
sands of Americans struggling to get 
e home,* he would fly to Independence, 
e Mo., the next morning, the weather and 
- the prose of business willing. 
an Of business there was aplenty for Mr. 
ail Truman. On Wednesday, he sent a mes- 
eek sage to Congress calling for merger of the 
~— Army and Navy under one cabinet head 
~ (see page 46). On Thursday, he issued 
: a statement aligning himself with the 


CIO on the question of corporations open- 
ing their books in labor disputes to de- 
termine “ability to pay.” 

On Friday, Congress completed its 
first session, leaving most of the Presi- 
dent’s more controversial recommenda- 
tions unfulfilled. On Saturday, Mr. Tru- 


*Never in history had the nation experienced such 
a transportation jam (see page 49). Railroads, planes, 
and buses were taxed far oye capacity. The plight 
of the traveler was so bad that riots broke out in rail 
stations in St. Louis and Chicago. 











International | 
Left to right: President Truman... 
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Acme 
--in heaving a neat snowball curve 


man touched another sore spot, issuing 
an executive order restoring immigration 
quotas to pre-war levels to facilitate the 
admission of refugees from Europe and 
to permit 1,000 at Oswego, N. Y., to re- 
main in this country. 

Holiday or not, the President was giv- 
ing no ground. In his “ability to pay” 
statement alone, he had carved out an 
issue that would be bitterly debated for 
months to come and might provide the 
country with a new concept of relations 
between government, business and labor. 


Pon 


Labor: Wars to Come 


A month of talk had produced only a 
big zero in results. Neither General Mo- 
tors nor the ClIO-United Automobile 
Workers was any closer to an acceptance 
of the other’s viewpoint. December state- 
ments echoed those made before the Nov. 
21 walkout of 175,000 union members 
when nothing was settled. The strike it- 
self seemed but a symbol of the big in- 
dustry-labor war which lay just over the 
horizon of the dying year. Few doubted 
that the war would , hae out in 1946 on 
the steel front and a dozen other fronts. 

Last week, the President dropped a 
time-fused bomb into the dispute that 
would certainly explode when his fact- 
finding legislation came up in. Congress 
next month if not sooner. Its essence: 
Corporate books should be open to gov- 
ernment-appointed fact-finding boards 
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because “ability to pay is always one of 
the facts relevant to the issue of an in- 
crease in wages.” . 

Thus, the President embraced a phil- 
osophy which businessmen unhesitating- 
ly branded “revolutionary.” Beyond ques- 
tion if governmental boards could deter- 
mine whether increased corporate earn- 
ings should go to stockholders, or to labor 
or to the public in lower prices, the na- 
tion would stand on the threshold of a 
new economic order. Enunciated at the 
very moment when two government-ap- 
pointed fact-finding boards were consid- 
ering the GM-UAW and the oil workers 
disputes, Mr. Truman’s recommendation 
clearly would lead to a showdown. 

Motors Says No: Neither industry 
nor labor had shown much enthusiasm 
for the President's Dec. 3 message to 
Congress calling for legislation to estab- 
lish fact-finding boards (NEwswEEk, Dec. 
10). In the face of this coolness, Mr. Tru- 
man had seen two bills introduced in 
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“In appointing a fact-finding board in 
an industrial dispute, where one of the 
questions at issue is wages,” said the 
statement, “it is essential to a fulfillment 
of its duty that the board have the au- 
thority, whenever it deems it necessary, to 
examine the books of the employer . . . 
This does not mean that the government 
or its fact-finding board is going to en- 
deavor to fix a rate of return for the 
employer. It does mean, however, that 
since wages are paid out of earnings, the 
question of earnings is relevant.” Con- 
cluding, the President hoped Congress 
would “quickly” enact the necessary legis- 
lation. 

Reuther and other UAW officials were 
jubilant; GM saw only a gloomy side. 
Though the President stressed the fact 
that the contents of any company’s books 
would not be —a to imperil the 
company’s standing with its competitors, 


Merritt of GM was opposed. Necessary 
data, he observed, had to include “fore- 





Associated Press 


A fact-finding board hears blunt talk from Walter Reuther on the GM stalemate 


- Congress and had stepped into the GM- 
UAW dispute himself to the extent of 
appointing a board of his own, even 
while recognizing that the board had no 
legal power to subpoena individuals or 
records or to make its decisions stand. 

Last Thursday in Washington the 
board listened to GM and UAW repre- 
sentatives: For GM, Walter Gordon Mer- 
ritt of New York, counsel, C. E. Wilson, 
' GM president, and Harry W. Anderson, 
vice president; for UAW, Walter P. Reu- 
ther, vice president, and R. J. Thomas, 
president. 

Reuther was his old adamant self, in- 
tent upon scrutiny of GM’s books. Mer- 
ritt stood unalterably opposed. If the 
board accepted the union view, Merritt 
said, GM would withdraw from the pro- 
. ceedings. For several hours the discussion 
ran on. Then the board was handed a 
copy of the President’s statement. 

Truman Says Yes: The’ President’s 
views, more or less expected in view of 
his Dec. 3 message, were first presented 
. to his White House press conference. . 


casts, projections, guesses at the cost of 
raw materials where future prices are 
speculative because of strikes actual or 
potential.” And GM was reluctant to lay 
company secrets before a union which, 
to some extent, also controlled the opera- 
tions of GM’s competitors. 

Friday the board formally stated future 
procedure: Ability to pay will be regard- 
ed as one of the factors relevant to an 
increase in wages, but whether the board 
will demand examination of company 
books in the light of the President’s dec- 
laration will “be determined by the future 
developments in the case.” 

Another meeting was set for Dec. 28. 
GM officials declined to say whether they 
would return. Reuther, however, said the 
union would go along with the board or 
would resume collective bargaining. In 
the three-month-old oil dispute a hearing 
was set for Jan. 7. At the request of the 
board's chairman, the Labor Department 
issued a directive on fact-finding pro- 
cedure similar to that adopted by the 


automobile hoard 





NEWSWEEK 


The Rabbit at Ford: The biggest 
news from Detroit was not about GM but 
a rumor about its competitor, the Ford 
Motor Co. On UAW’s negotiations with 
Ford, the story -ran, the Truman Ad- 
ministration was placing its hopes for a 
key to industrial peace early next year. 
In support of this report, The New York 
Times last Friday printed a dispatch 
which said this inspiration has been 
passed along to Richard T. Leonard, UAW 
Ford division director, in a letter from an 
aide of Secretary of Labor Lewis B. 
Schwellenbach. “I am keeping my fingers 
crossed in the hope that you can bring 
a rabbit out of the hat in the Ford situa- 
tion,” the government official wrote (see 
page 58). 

Whether Leonard could was problem- 
atical. Last week in the name of the 
union he rejected Ford’s conditional pro- 
posal of a 12.4 per cent wage increase to 
hourly workers. His reasons: Such a rise 
would not meet the present cost of living. 
would not affect all workers, and would 
block wage increases of any kind for all 
workers for two years. 


Ability to Produce 
President Truman’s proposal that 


wages be determined by “ability to pay” 
was cited last week by industry’s major 
spokesman as a dangerous concept in 
economics—“a perfect example of that 
type of thoughtless and shortsighted po- 
litical policy which is largely responsible 
for much of the present labor difficulty 


’ in this country.” 


While union leaders generally ap- 
plauded the President’s statement, Ira 
Mosher, retiring president of the Nation- 
al Association of Manufacturers, took Mr. 
Truman to task. 

“Ability to pay,” he declared, “as 
measured by earnings would mean that 
whenever there is a technological im- 
provement . . . reducing the cost of pro- 
duction, the full benefit of the improve- 
ment would be’ passed alorig to a small 
group of workers in the form of higher 
wages instead of to the public in the form 
of lower prices . . . 

“Ability to pay . . . would mean that 
government must support a reduction of 
pay for all workers in companies which 
are operating at a loss. American business 
will not support such a policy. Certainly 
labor would not want it .. . 

“Ability to pay . . . would mean the 

ing of our industrial system into the 
hands of businesses with established earn- 
ing capacities because they would be 
the only ones able to pay the wages 
under this formula. It means simply that 
new businesses cannot start, the little fel- 
lows get squeezed out, and we move to 
the ‘corporate state’ with the government 
determining prices, profits, investment, 
and who shall work where and for how 
long and at what wage.” 

Mosher noted that in every year be- 
tween 1913 and 1940, excepting the 
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1916-1919 period, at least 40 per cent 
of American business corporations showed 
no net income, and in 1982 the number 
was increased to almost 84 per cent. “In 
other words,” he observed, “except in 
wartime, never more than three out of 
five business corporations have any net 
earnings, and in all but the most pros- 
perous years never more than two out of 
every five have net earnings .. . 

“The traditional policy in this country 
has been to base wages upon ability to 











pay as measured by productivity. Under . 


that system wages have quadrupled dur- 
ing the past 50 years and the 
hours of work have been re- 
duced by a third. This record 
of progress can. and should be 
continued, but it will be stopped 
dead in its tracks if President 
Truman’s formula is adopted as 
the national wage policy of this 
nation.” 


, tl 


Ears Across the Sea 


If two weeks of debate by 
Parliament had furthered the 
cause of the British loan in the 
United States, the fact was lost 


phrases as “an economic Mu- 
nich” and “money lender” em- 
ployed in the House of Com- 
mons. when it reluctantly ap- 
proved the loan 345 to 98 
(NEwswEEK, Dec. 24), the 
House of Lords added more fuel 
last week. 

Bitter at the requirement for 
interest ranging from 1.62 per 
cent to 2 per cent on the $4,400,- 
000,000 loan, the lords, even 
those supporting the agreement, 
heaped their scorn on it. The 
words “hard bargain” and “a 
surrender to the power of the 
dollar” punctuated the debate. 
Conservative Lord Woolton 
called Britain’s acceptance “an 
hour of degradation.” Even more indica- 
tive of British resentment was the final 
vote of approval after Lord Keynes, who 
helped negotiate the loan, called it an 
“act of unprecedented liberality” on the 
part of the United States: 90 to 8, with 
100 lords declining to vote, and more 
than 600 absent—about the usual number. 

With American acceptance of the loan 
agreement still subject to Congressional 
action, the question last week was what 
effect the attitude of Parliament might 
have on debates in the Senate and House 


next month. From three columnists whose ‘ 


publications differ widely on_interna- 
tional matters came a surprisingly unani- 
mous answer: 

@ George Rothwell Brown, writing for 
the isolationist Hearst papers: “The ill- 
tempered debate . . . in the House of 
Commons has seriously jeopardized its 
acceptance by the American House of 
Representatives . .. Members of the Con- 








gress were shocked to learn that the Brit- 


ish Foreign Secretary had referred in . 


Commons to Uncle Sam as a ‘money 


lender.’ That unfortunate phrase will 


stick in the composite Congressional mind 
for many a day to come.” 

@ Jay G. Hayden, in the middle-of-the- 
road Detroit News: “The grudging ap- 
proval which the British House of Com- 
mons gave the [loan] has distinctly les- 
sened the prospect for favorable Con- 
gressional action.” 

@ Sylvia F. Porter, in the internationalist 
New York Post: “Even a sincere sympa- 
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How to Make an Atom Bomb 


Before he left for Moscow, Secretary 
of State James F. Byrnes conferred with 
the chief members of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. According to a 
New York Times dispatch last week, they 
warned him not to disclose to the Rus- 
sians any atomic secrets unless the So- 
viets agreed to open their own plants for 
inspection. 

That raised the largely misunderstood 
question of exactly how atomic secrets 
can be revealed. Prime Minister Attlee 
told the House of Commons in 
November that it would involve 
actually taking foreign experts 
into American plants and train- 
ing them in the industrial tech- 
niques. It may be even more 
complicated than that. Last week 
the special Senate committee on 
atomic energy heard an expert 
witness—Frank R. Creedon, res- 
ident manager for the Stone & 
Webster Engineering‘ Corp. in 
directing the 30,000 persons em- 
ployed in building the magnet 
plant for the atomic-bomb fac- 
tories. The following partial 
transcript of his testimony gives 
one of the significant estimates 
so far of the difficulties foreign 
nations face in making the atom 
bomb: 

Senator Millikin: . . . Aside 
from a few standard materials, 
the main features of your plant 
were especially designed and re- 

uired unstandard materials. Is 
at correct? 

Creedon: That is correct, sir. 

Millikin: And that in turn in- 
volved an enormous amount of 
specialized know-how, didn’t it? 

Creedon: Yes, sir... 

Millikin: Is there any country 








| International 
London: A jeer at Anglo-American financial setups 


thizer with Britain can’t help resenting 
the savage way the British . . . have been 
denouncing the proposed ... loan... 
If that is my reaction, I shudder to think 
how some of our congressmen are re- 
sponding to the violent attack.” 
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Pfc Breadwinner 


The Army last week released its 
two highest-paid privates—Pfc. Wilbert 
Fleury, 39, of Port Huron, Mich., and Pvt. 
Nevin R. Haudenshild, 35, of Tiffin, Ohio. 
Each the father of thirteen children, 
Fleury and Haudenshild turned to the 
task of getting along without their $320- 
a-month dependency benefits. Fleury re- 
sumed his $200-a-month mailman’s job; 
Haudenshild planned to go into farming. 
A bit wistful about his vanished military 
earnings, Haudenshild said “it.takes that 
to feed a little flock like mine.” 


in the world today that has 
available to it that specialized 
know-how and the industry that 
would be available to make 
these specialized products? 

Creedon: I don’t think that this project 
could be built without several great in- 
dustrial companies; for example, to name 
three of them, the General Electric Co., 
the Westinghouse Co., and the Allis- 
Chalmers Co. 

The XYZ Question: Millikin: Is 
there any company in Europe that either 
has in its own organization or has 
available to it . . . in any one or more 
countries of Europe the know-how 
that we have been describing, and the 
specialized industry that could provide 
or set up a plant of this kind with- 
out long delay? 

Creedon: So far as I know, no, sir. 

Millikin: Supposing that X country in 
Europe wanted to assemble a plant of 
this kind. Could it, by shopping around, 
do an assembly job, get something, let 
us say, in Y country and something else 
in Z country and something else in A 
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Harris & Ewing 


Mrs. Roosevelt, Stettinius, Connally, and Vandenberg will aeons the United States at the UNO January meeting in London 


country? Would it be feasible to shop 
around and finally assemble a plant? 

Creedon: 1 don’t believe that a plant 
similar to this could be built in a foreign 
country without the aid of concerns in the 
United States. 

Millikin: Could Great Britain do the 
job? 

Creedon: Without the United States, 
no, sir. - 

Millikin: Could Great Britain do the 
job with the aid of other European coun- 
tries? 

Creedon: I don't believe so. 

Senator Austin: How about Canada? 

Creedon: I don’t believe so, not with- 
out the aid of our great concerns in the 
United States... 

Austin: It would take a long time to 


begin at the beginning and.reproduce one ° 


of these plants right in the United States 
with all our facilities, would it not? 
Creedon: Yes, sir. 





Brickbatted: UNO alternates Walker . .. 


Austin: About how long . . . in peace- 
time? 

Creedon: Oh, 
years. 

Senator Tydings: If your concern was 
hired to do this work in a foreign country 
and there was reasonable availability of 
material and science, you feel that you 
could do the work in six, seven or eight 
years? 

Creedon: Perhaps eight years, yes. 


oon 


The U.S. Joins Up 


The most that could be said for the 
debate was that it was desultory. Of the 
435 members of the House, only 59 Re- 
publicans and 84 Democrats were on the 
floor midway in the proceedings. The 
question was whether to pass the Senate- 
approved bill setting up America’s part 
of the United Nations Organization. A 
handful of Mid-western Republicans were 
against it. 

To the isolationist Clare Hoffman of 


approximately four 


Michigan, UNO would amount to “noth- 


ing but a wailing wall.” To his colleague 
from Ohio, Frederick Smith, American 
membership in UNO was the equivalent 


to sanction of “world communism” be- . 


cause Russia is also a member. If these 
thrusts created so much as a ripple, the 
final vote did not reflect it: for the bill, 
$44; against, 15.* 

Next day, President Truman did not 
even wait until he had signed the meas- 
ure to submit his list of nominees to rep- 
resent this country at the ing _ses- 
sion of UNO’s General Assembly in Lon- 
don, Jan. 10 (see Ernest K. Lindley’s 
Washington Tides). His choices: 

Edward R. Stettinius Jr., principal rep- 
resentative with rank of ambassador; Sen. 
Tom Connally of Texas, Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee chairman; Sen. Ar- 
thur H. Vandenberg, ranking Republican 
on the Senate committee; and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, widow of the 
$2nd President. No nomination for the 


®Senate vote. Dec. 4, 65 to 7. 





fifth seat was made; Mr. Truman advised 
the Senate Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes would serve at the initial sessions. 

For alternates: Rep. Sol Bloom of New 
York, House Foreign Affairs Committee 
chairman; Rep. Charles A. Eaton, rank- 
ing Republican on the House committee; 
former Postmaster General Frank C. 
Walker of Pennsylvania and Montana, 
ex-chairman of the Democratic National 
committee; John Foster Dulles, foreign 
affairs expert and 1944 campaign adviser 
to Gov. Thomas E. Dewey; ex-Sen. John 
G. Townsend Jr. of Delaware, chairman 
of the Republican Senatorial campaign 
committee. 

The Flying Daggers: The ex ‘i 
sniping at the appointment of Ele. 
Roosevelt was at g in coming. In the 
House, Rep. Charles -W. Vursell, Illinois 
Republican, declared the nomination “a 
bad omen and a bad start.” Describing 
Mrs. Roosevelt as a “great woman,” Vur- 
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sell nevertheless questioned whether the 


appointment would “bring unity to the 
people at home.” Rep. John Rankin, 
incorrigible white supremacy advocate, 
commented slyly: “The gentleman seems 
to fear an international Eleanor Club” 
[of Negroes]. 

But far more impressive critics had a 
different slant on the Presidential 
choices. In the Senate, J. William Ful- 
bright of Arkansas, a leader of the inter- 
national bloc, called UNO “doomed to 
failure” if such important posts are 
“passed around to politicians’ and to 
“nice gentlemen who want a trip abroad.” 

Pointing to the nominations of Walker 
and Townsend specifically, Fulbright sar- 
castically remarked: “I fear the effect on 
foreign governments of the appointment 
of men for their ability to.talk about min- 
ing in Montana and the strawberry crop 
in Delaware.” 

Nevertheless, when the Senate voted 
on the appointments a few minutes later, 
there was only one dissent. Without de- 
tailing his reasons which he said would 
fill a book, Sen. Theodore Bilbo of Missis- 
sippi, caustic critic of Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
support of Negro causes, voted “no.” 


oor 


Spreading the Butter 


Washington officialdom, on the whole 
opposed to price increases, last week saw 
a slight break in its united front. Before 
a National Press Club luncheon Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson 


‘declared that the only way to get enough 


butter spread around was to raise its 
price. Just as a baker preferred to sell a 
loaf of bread to a man who offered him 
20 cents for it to make sandwiches, rather 
than to a man who offered him 10 cents 
td eat it at home, Anderson explained, so 
it was with the dairy farmer. He could 
get a better price selling cream as cream, 
for fluid milk, or for cheese, than by sell- 
ing it for butter. 

The secretary therefore proposed that 
present ceiling prices on butter—54 to 
57 cents a pound on premium grades— 
be upped to 64 to 70 cents. From the 
OPA came only a dignified silence. 


oor 


The Pilgrims 

Heavy snow swirled over the Army 
mine base at Little Creek, Va. On board 
the mine planter Schofield, its skipper, Lt. 
S. W. Slaughter, stared unbelieving out 
to sea at the little sailboat coming in. The 
day was bitter cold—hardly suitable for 
sailing. As the vessel came alongside, 
Slaughter motioned it to the dock. 

From its sixteen passengers Army au- 
thorities drew a story of high adventure. 
Estonians who had fled their country dur- 
ing the Nazi occupation, they had met in 
Stockholm. Unwilling to return home to 
Russian domination, they pooled their 
funds, bought the 33-foot auxiliary sloop 
Erma, outfitted it with a sextant, radio, 
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and a few charts, and set out from Swe- 
den on Aug. 9. They had no visas but 
plenty of hope; America, they knew, had 
opened its gates to freedom-seekers before. 

Led by Capt. Harry Pahlberg, 33, the 
Erma’s odyssey carried it from Norway, 
Scotland, and Ireland south to the Madeira 
Islands. There it had taken on canned milk, 
fish, vegetables, and 1% tons of water. 

The voyage across the Atlantic took 
longer than planned—57 days. On Nov. 
29 the Erma had been only 40 miles off 
Atlantic City. A northeaster blew it back; 
it drifted southward to Norfolk, its pro- 
peller lost and its pumps working over- 
time through mountainous seas. 

As veteran seafarers marveled at the 


’ skill with which the small craft had been 


handled to complete its 129-day, 8,000- 














to go hungry. Even those returning GI’s 
held from home by rail tie-ups could find 
solace in the solid meals fed them at de- 
barkation ports. 

The almost embarrassing abundance of 
food in the midst of a world largely bor- 
dering on starvation played its subtle, 
unspoken role in Washington last week. 
With unexpected speed and lack of op- 
position, Congress authorized a second 
and final $1,350,000,000 contribution to 
the United Nations Relief and. Rehabili- 
tation Administration. As an earnest of its 
good intentions, it promptly followed 
through by putting $750,000,000 of that 
sum on the line. 

Promise and Performance: For a 
harried UNRRA the Congressional action 
came just in time. The previous Ameryican 


H. D. Vollmer 


The 33-foot auxiliary sloop Erma comes to the end of a stormy transatlantic voyage 


mile trip successfully, the Erma’s ar- 
rivals, in high spirits, accepted the hos- 
pitality of the Little Creek officers’ club. 
Ranging in age from 38-year-old Juta, 
Pahlbera’s daughter, to his 61-year-old 
mother, and including four children, five 
women, and seven men in all, they 
showed no ill effects from months of liv- 
ing in cramped cabins on scanty rations. 

Last week local immigation officials 
denied entrance to the Estonians but pa- 
roled them pending an appeal to the At- 
torney General. If that failed, the Erma 
planned to pursue its pilgrimage to Aus- 
tralia or New Zealand. 


oe 


Food for the Hungry 


Across the country holiday tables 
creaked with plenty to eat: juicy turkey, 
quail, and partridge; fresh butter and 
ripened cheeses; rich fruit cakes and plum 
puddings; ice cream and sweets despite 
the sugar shortage. No American needed 


contribution of $1,350,000,000—author- 
ized early in 1944 but not all appropriat- 
ed until Dec. 11 of this year—had either 
been spent or obligated through next 
February. Had Capitol Hill failed to 
vote the added $1,350,000,000, UNRRA 
supply lines to hungry peoples would 
have been broken. 


The reasons were operational. Be- 


‘tween procurement and loading supplies 


on board ship, there was a necessary 
lapse of time; for grain, basic commodity 
in the food program, some four to six 
weeks; for most medical items, 90 days; 
even longer for clothing and footwear. 
For seeds, most vital factor in restoring 
food production in devastated areas, only 
procurement in December and shipment 
not later than the end of January would 
meet spring planting dates. Farm-machin- 
ery orders had to be placed before the 
end of December for delivery in time for 
use on next year’s crops. 

The new American contribution—the 
lion’s share of UNRRA’s. 1946 working 
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Blow winds, blow: Icicles follow a $500,000 fire in Akron; Buffalo, hardest-hit, suffers a transpo:t standstill . .. 


total of $1,880,000,000—assured the re- 
lief agency of continuity in its operations. 
Even so, each nation’s demands would 
have to be pared drastically. ets 
that the present list of recipients woul 
be swelled by China, Formosa, Korea, 
Finland, Austria, Italy, and the Byelo- 
russian and Ukrainian republics, UNRRA 
chief Herbert H. Lehman warned 
UNRRA would be unable to supply all 
the help needed. 

As crowded docks from Port Arthur, 
Texas, to Boston told of relief shipments 
moving full swing, reports from Europe 
stressed the need for haste. Shivering in 
the worst winter since the Thirty Years’ 
War, grain-hungry because of a midsum- 
mer drought in Central Europe and a lo- 
cust plague in North Africa, the European 
Continent hung on desperately. Vienna, 
for lack of coal, was chopping down od 
famous woods. In Poland, 800,000 pe 
sons lived in dugouts and literal holes it in 
the ground; in Warsaw alone 10,000 died 
monthly from starvation, disease, and ex- 
posure. More than 600,000 Greeks lived 
in caves and under trees. Fully 90 per 
cent of Yugoslavia’s children went with- 


‘out shoes. : 
In New York former Secretary of the 


Treasury Henry Morgenthau Jr. likened 
the state of many countries to that of a 
man “bleeding to death from an open 
wound.” 


Beyond UNRRA: For five nations in 


Western Europe irony added to an al-. 


ready bad plight. When UNRRA was first 
set up, its charter limited its aid to in- 
vaded nations unable to finance their own 
needs. Unwilling to admit insolvency, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, and 
Norway had chosen to pay their own 
national relief bills, counting on_ their 


- salvaged gold, supplemented by Lend- 


Lease. With the cancellation of Lend- 


Lease, the five were compelled to order 
sharp "cutbacks in relief purchases during 
the critical fall months when pipelines 
should have been filling for the winter. 
Only in November, through Export-Im- 
port Bank credits, were they enabled to 
renew relief buying on a full scale. 

As help went out to America’s allies, 
Capitol Hill and other quarters gave im- 
petus to a new movement for relief for 
the ex-enemies. During the UNRRA de- 
bate, Republican senators insisted that, 
when necessary, aid should also be ex- 
tended to the needy in Germany. A new 
national organization, American Relief for 
Germany, Inc., requested the War Relief 
Control Board for permission to solicit 


funds and send food, clothes, and medical 


supplies to the German people. 


oor 


The Cold Wind... 


Already upset by an unprecedented 
transportation jam, the nation’s holida 
plans were further complicated last wee 
by a coast-to-coast cold wave. Only the 
southernmost parts of the country were 
spared. 

Seattle, proud of its annual mean tem- 
perature of 72 degrees, recorded a 31 de- 
gree low. At Afton, Wyo., the thermom- 
eter reached 24 d below zero: 
Dickinson, N. D., 27 below;, Chicago, 7 
below; Greensboro, N. C., 8; Richmond, 
Va., 11; New Orleans, 33. In Gulf 
Beaches, Fla., citizens in wool caps and 
mittens picked flowers and Sennen their 
bright green lawns. 

But it was the Eastern Seaboard states 
from the District of Columbia north that 
took the brunt of winter's capriciousness. 
A near-blizzard blanketed the East Coast 
in snow averaging a foot in depth ac- 
companied by near-zero temperatures. At 

week end, the storm had disrupted 


communications and tied up transporta- 
tion from Washington to Portland, Maine. 

Planes were grounded in most areas 
east of Chicago; trains ran far behind 
schedules, and long-distance phone calls 
were delayed from two to " 
Blinding snow prevented troop ships 
from putting into New York Harbor, thus 
delaying the return home for Christmas 
for more than 100,000 GI’s (see page 49). 

In New ‘York, the heaviest December 
snowfall since 1983 brought out a street- 
cleaning force of 8,500. In Washington, 
the snowfall was 8 inches. Mrs. Harry 
Truman and her daughter, Margaret, en 
route home for the holidays, arrived at 
the snowcrested Independence, Mo., sta- 
tion three hours late. 

In Detroit, the icy temperatures 
equaled those of the 1876 cold wave. But 
the hardest hit was Buffalo. There a rec- 
ord snowfall of 68 inches paralyzed the 
city. Public schools closed; transportation 
was at a standstill, and an embargo was 
ordered on all freight consigned to the 
Buffalo area. Units of the state guard 
were finally dispatched there to remove 
snowbound autos from the streets. 


PP 


Pearl Harbor: Sixty to Go 


To its joint committee investigating 
Pearl Harbor, Congress last ‘week pre- 
sented a parting Christmas gift. Virtually 
without a quibble, the Senate and House 

passed a resolution extending from Jan. 
3 to Feb. 15 the committee’s deadline for 
reporting on its findings. The gesture was 
well-taken. At the recess, with thousands 
of words of testimony behind it,* the 
slow-moving inquiry had heard only 
twelve witnesses and had 60 more to 





*As of Dec. 15 testimony had run to 3,756 
ale <° them alone containing General of the Aneny 
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- « » Chamber of Commerce members shovel the Truman sidewalks in Independence; Bryant Park snows reflect New York lights 


go—important among them Rear Adm. 
Husband E. Kimmel and Lt. Gen. Walter 
C. Short, Navy and Army chiefs in. 
Hawaii at the time of the sneak attack. 

The committee’s twelfth witness was 
Admiral Richmond Kelly Turner, 1941 
Navy War Plans director, recently named 
Chief of Naval Operations member on 
the military staff committee of the United 


Nations Organization. Turner told his - 


questioners of a Nov. 27, 1941, message 
instructing Kimmel to “execute an appro- 
priate defensive deployment preparatory 
to carrying out the tasks assigned in 
WPL 46”—War Plan No. 46, part of the 
general operations plan in a war with 
Japan. This message alone, Tumer de- 
clared, should have sufficed. Had Kim- 
mel carried out the instructions, he 
bluntly asserted, the fleet would have 
been deployed at sea, on the lookout for 
an enemy, instead of being caught in a 
sitting-duck jam at Pearl Harbor. 

Upsetting an impression generated by 
some witnesses, Turner further testified 
that the possibility of an attack on Pearl 
Harbor had not been discarded by any 
means. He reported his own estimate had 
been that the chances of a “heavy raid” 
on Hawaii were “fifty-fifty”; that, more- 
over, this opinion had been held “all 
along” in Hawaii and in the War De- 
partment—that officers had been talking 
about it for 25 years. 


oo 


Till Death Do Us Part 


For sentimental reasons the bride and 
bridegroom wanted their wedding -at 
Trinity Slovak Lutheran Church in Irwin, 
Pa., where first they met fifteen years 
ago at a confirmation service. Helen Ann 
Simko, 23, had waited four years for her 
marriage to Michael Zvara, 26. Michael, 
a staff sergeant in the Army Air Forces, 


was now discharged. The ceremony was 
set for Dec. 15. 

At her home that morning Helen’s 
eyes shone as she cautioned her sister on 
how to press the satin-and-chiffon wed- 
ding dress with its long white veil topped 
by a mother-of-pearl crown. Her gay 
spirit infected the Simkos. Happily they 
put aside their gnawing fears over Helen's 
health. Tuberculosis sufferers, the doctors 
had assured them, could recover in a 
warm climate; Michael and Helen 
planned to move out West shortly. 

The wedding was everything Helen 
had dreamed about. From the surround- 
ing Czechoslovak community relatives 
and friends jammed the little church. In 
a front pew Helen’s mother sat proudly; 
Michael's widower father, a pensioned 
coal miner, sat nearby. The ceremony 
began at 11:45 a.m. John Simko, a car- 
penter, gave his daughter away. In firm, 
clear tones the couple exchanged marital 
vows—“From this day forward .. . in 
sickness and in health . . . till death do 
us part.” Arm-in-arm they walked out- 
side. Amid a shower of rice on the front 
steps, they posed, smiling, for a friend’s 
camera, then entered a waiting car. 

As she settled beside her husband, 


‘Helen was seized with a violent hemor- 


rhage. She lifted a frightened face to his. 
“Honey,” she sem “I'm dying.” A 
few minutes later Michael carried his 
bride over the threshold of the Simko 
home. Tenderly he put her on a bed near 
a pile of unopened wedding gifts. The 
coma was swift. At 1 p.m. she died, less 
than an hour after her marriage. 

That afternoon at dusk Michael, carry- 
ing his grief like a soldier, walked with 
his father-in-law and brother-in-law over 
snow-covered Union Cemetery to select a 
grave for his bride. There last week, clad 
in her white wedding gown, Helen 


_Zvara was buried. 


The Big Binge 


The most expensive Christmas in his- 
tory was over, but bank rolls were still 
fat and the spending fever still high. 
This week, for the first time since war 
curtailed the nation’s New Year’s Eve 
revelry, Americans were set for a gigantic 
dusk-to-dawn celebration, outstripping 
anything in the memory of the oldest 
bartender or nightclub waiter. By most 
conservative estimates, the bill would run 
into millions. 

Setting a pace which Miami and Chi- 
cago but no other large city will follow, 
New York bars and. ae will stay open 
all night. Food, liquor, and help are 
plentiful; prices are fairly moderate. Ex- 
ample: $15 cover charge per person, plus 
tax, in the Sert Room of the Waldorf- 
Astoria. Other cities: 
@ Miami night-spot reservations range 
from $15 a person down, and drinks in 
some places from $1 up. Big outdoor 
feature of the celebration: the Orange 
Bowl Pageant parade of 40 floats and 27 
bands. 
@ Chicago’s top prices ranged downward 
from reservations at $15 a person at the 
Palmer House’s Empire Room and the 
Pump Room of the Ambassador East. 
The $15 included Federal and state tax 
but no liquor. Out-of-town reservations 
were up 10 per cent over last year’s in 
most places. 
@ California’s midnight curfew on public 
drinking would slightly hamper San 
Francisco and Los Angeles gay spots, but 
prices were still high. Sample Los Angeles 
top: $25 a person at the Trocadero for 
dinner, with drinks extra. 
@ New Orleans’s numerous hot spots 
were set to go full blast until 5 a.m. and 
later, but conservative Boston would 
close its bars up tight at 1 a.m. 

The war, for most Americans, was over. 
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Ike’s Day 


Shortly after 8:30 a.m. an olive-drab 
Cadillac sweeps into the Pentagon ga- 
rage. Out steps a brisk, ruddy-faced, five- 
star general, often followed by a stray 
GI who has been given a lift by the new 
Chief of Staff. To M/Sgts. Leonard D. 
Dry of Robinson, Ill., and George E. 
Dumcke of Fort Mead, S. D., who alter- 
nate as his driver, General of the Army 
Eisenhower has issued a standing order 
that hitch-hiking GI’s are to be picked 
up. Here, as on shell-pocked roads in 
North Africa and Europe, chats in the 
Cadillac’s back seat provide firsthand re- 
actions from the ranks. 

The day’s work begins when Eisen- 
hower strides into his spacidus office and 
sits down behind the hand-carved desk 
used by Chiefs of Staff since the days of 
Gen. Philip Sheridan. A summary of im- 
portant messages received during the 
night first receives attention, then ap- 

intments for the day, neatly typed and 
held by a leather frame. Three times a 
week the morning is given over to meet- 
ings with top staff members on cur- 
rent problems: demobilization, peacetime 
Army organization, or maintenance of the 
size and morale of occupation troops. 

Easy to Talk to: Luncheonsare quick 
and light. Usually Eisenhower eats in the 
Secretary of War's mess with a varied as- 
sortment of generals. Occasionally he 
lunches at his desk with a personal friend. 
Then he is likely to be “Ike,” but when 
business is discussed, he’s 





nary soldier and his problems is almost a 
religion with Eisenhower. His aides have 
caught the same feeling A discharge 
button is a good credential. Last week 
Stack told one reporter: “If I’d known 
you were Wearing that button when you 
telephoned, you wouldn't have had to 
wait for this appointment.” 

Easy to See: An atmosphere of greater 
informality has invaded the office of the 
Chief of Staff. Eisenhower is more ac- 
cessible than his predecessor, General of 
the: Army Marshall, and his. geniality 
keeps his aides at ease. Physical changes 
in the office are few. There are still the 
leather sofa, the globe, the table radio, 
and the telephone and buzzer system 
with direct lines to the White House. As 
before, the door to the Secretary of War 
is left unlocked for impromptu confer- 
ences. In addition, there are two flags 
from overseas—the SHAEF flag and 
Eisenhower's five-star pennant; a humidor 
from the 175th Signal Repaiz Company 
commemorating the first cable under the 
Rhine; a pen set inscribed “to Lt. Col. 
Eisenhower from the’ Air Corps of the 
Philippine Army”; a samurai sword from 
Lt. Gen. Robert Eichelberger; and photo- 
graphs of President Truman, Génetal 
Marshall, Ike’s mother, his wife, and 
his son. 

The general usually winds up his work 
for the day by about 7 p.m. or a little 
ater. The Cadillac then whisks him to his 
temporary home in the Wardman Park 





“general” even to intimates. 

Mail is one of the heaviest 
chores of the day. Thousands 
of letters pour in every week, 
and it’s an office rule that 
each be individually handled. 
Mail is read first by his aide- 
de-camp, Lt. Col. James 
Stack, a bespectacled, jovial 
ex-infantryman, who was a 
sergeant major at Fort Lewis, 
. Wash., when Eisenhower first 
knew him. Stack obtains staff 
assistance in answering most 
of the letters and then relays 
hundreds to his chief, who 
stays late to sign rephes. This 
is a practice begun overseas 
when Ike felt that answering 
letters from GI’s was part of 
his job as Supreme Com- 
mander. To this is added a 
sense of obligation to veterans 
who write him now. When 
someone wrote to the general 
asking whether he really saw 
the letters addressed to him, 
his reply came back quickly: 
“If you need any assurance 
that I receive my mail, this 
is it.” 


This inter 


st in the ordi- 


First Mother: Reminiscent of .Whistler’s paint- 
ing, this portrait of the President’s mother by 
Jerry Farnsworth was given to Mr. Truman by the 
Order of De Molay in a ceremony last week. 
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Hotel, where his wife is recuperating 
from pneumonia.* Most evenings are 
spent at home: The nation’s No. 1 soldier 
has put in a hard day. 


Saas 


Politics 

After 23 years, Rep. Clifton Woodrum 
left the House last week for double the 
a salary of a congressman in private 
industry. Deploring the politicians’ lot, he 
recited the rémarks added by another 
Virginia office seeker to his campaign ex- 
penditures: “I shook hands with 1,298 
people; plowed 27 acres; was baptized 
three times; kissed 74 babies; made love 
to sixteen spinsters; was bitten by three 
dogs—and lost by 65 votes.”. 


won 


Wagon to Tokyo 


On their trip to Tokyo next month, 
members of the Far Eastern Advisory 
Commission will travel on the Navy com- 
mand ship Eldorado and live aboard in 
Yokohama Harbor during their stay. Tom 
Blake, the commission’s jovial press offi- 
cer, isn’t going. When reporters ask him 
why, he displays a news clipping, notin 
that notwithstanding the party’s exalt 
position, the Navy ban -against liquor 
aboard ship will -be maintained. This 
naturally condemns the conimission to 
six weeks on the wagon. 


Poa 


In the Dark 


Walter Gordon Merritt, General Mo- 
tors attorney, was in the midst of a 
lengthy appeal to the President’s fact-find- 


ing to leave price fixing up to the 
OPA when the-lights in the great chande- 
liers in the Labor Department board 
room (see page 23) went out. 

“Are you able to see?” asked Judge 
Walter Stacy. “It’s more important, sir, 
that I be able to think,” Merritt replied 
and continued his speech. _ . 


Po 


Freedom of the Press 


Bridling at an editorial critical of the 
new magenta color scheme of the tap- 
room, the board of governors of the Na- 
tional Press Club last week ordered de- 
struction of every one of-the 3,500 copies 
of the forthcoming Goldfish Bowl, official 
gonriesty publication, before they left 

e printers. 
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Out on a Limb 


Asked by a reporter to give his opinion 
on the proposals President Truman has 
made to meet the housing crisis, an un- 
oo agar lobbyist responded: “We 
think housing is necessary.” 





*Early next year General and Mrs, Eisenhower will 
move to the Chief of Staff quarters at Fort Myer, V2 





7 befailione ce wade dead, is the key to 
fullest satisfaction, be it costume or car. That 


is why so many people change-over to Generals 


on car after car. But distinguished appearance 


private 


lot, he is only one gain...for beneath the beauty of 


another 


General Tires is top-quality; assuring safe, 


serene driving for untold thousands of miles. 
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SAME JOB, NEW UNIFORM: The plastics that dis- > 
tinguished themselves with our armed forces 
are rapidly being placed in important peace- 
time jobs. Outstanding is ethyl cellulose, re- 
stricted to Army and Navy needs during the 
war. Ethyl cellulose was the best housing ma- 
terial found for the long-secret VT “‘proximi- 
ty” fuse, and Signal Corps flashlights. Its 
selection now as a material for better civilian 
flashlights is a logical choice. 


ar work IN THE Home: Electrical manufactur- 
ers, too, are quick to employ the war-proved 
toughness, high impact strength, and dimen- 
sional and temperature stability of ethyl] cellu- 
lose. As a lighter, shock-resisting plastic for 
vacuum cleaner housings, it soon will be 
acclaimed by thousands of housewives. As a 
translucent, shatter-proof material for fluores- 
cent table lamps, it shortly will bring a new 
lighting medium to millions of homes. 


©.K. UNDER THE HOOD: Ethyl cellulose also}> 
proved itself a tough, water- and grease-re- 
sistant coating for paper, textiles. Used on 
automobile ignition wires and cables, ethyl 
cellulose lacquers do not soften at high operat- 
ing temperatures, nor stiffen and crack even 
in sub-zero weather. Other war-developed 
practices with ethyl cellulose finishes include 
the hot-dip coating of metal parts—a skin- 
tight, easily-peeled-off shield against corrosion, 
mechanical injury. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION on ethyl cellulose products, address your 
inquiry to manufacturers of plastics or protective coatings, or 
write Hercules, Dept. N-115. Ethyl cellulose is an example of 
Hercules research which aids industry in the use of cellulose 
products, terpene and rosin chemicals, synthetics, explosives, 
chemical cotton, papermakers’ chemicals, and other chemical 
materials, 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 967 Market St., Wilmington 99, Del. 
CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 


ON-225 ° 1946 BY HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
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In looking back over the year, it 
seems fitting to direct attention to a 
significant development which already 
has come to seem so familiar and nat- 
ural that it seldom causes comment. 


foreign policy has been placed and 
held above partisanship. 
The bipartisan, or non- 
partisan, approach was 
evinced in the teamwork at 
the conferences of Mexico 
City and San Francisco. It 
was exemplified in the rati- 
fication of the United Na- 
tions Organization charter 
and enabling act and the 
. Bretton Woods agreements. 
It appeared also in the be- 
havior of a majority of Con- 
gress toward conversations, 
conferences, agreements, and deci- 
sions in which it had no direct part— 
for example, the Yalta agreements, the 


declaration on atomic energy, the 
flare-up over policy in China, the un- 
successful first meeting of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers, and Secretary 
Byrnes’s decision to go to Moscow. 


Of course, members of Congress 


and many other aspects of our foreign 
policy. They have criticized the White 
House and the State Department from 
all angles. Some of them still think 
more about constituents with special 
interests or prejudices than about the 
nation’s interest and security. A few 
continue to speak with the stridency 
of unrepentant isolationism. But most 
of these discussions. have been con- 
structive. They have been a normal 
and essential part of the process of 
framing and correcting national policy. 
Partisanship in the field of foreign pol- 
icy has not been exterminated but 
there has been less of it there than at 
any time within memory. 

The bipartisan alignment is main- 
tained in the delegation to the first 
meeting of the United Nations Assem- 
bly. Of the total of ten—five represen- 
tatives and five alternates—six are 
Democrats and four are Republicans. 


cisco: Senators Connally and Van- 
denberg, Representatives Bloom and 
Eaton, John Foster Dulles (who at- 
tended the charter-making conference 
as a special adviser), and Edward R. 
Stettinius Jr. 

Secretary Byrnes clearly belongs on 





That is the degree to which American © 





Potsdam declarations, the three-nation 


have expressed themselves on those 


They include six veterans of San Fran- * 


America’s United Front to the World 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


the snlegapion. even though he prob- 
ably will not be able to remain 
throughout the first session of the As- 
sembly. When Byrnes leaves, Stettin- 
ius becomes the obvious man to take 
over the leadership of the American 
group. As the active director of the 
Dumbarton Oaks, San Francisco, and 
UNO preparatory work in 
London until he fell ill, he 
is the best qualified person. 

The reasons for Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s appointment do 
not need elaboration. No 
other American chosen from 
private life, except possi- 
bly former Secretary Hull, 
whose health would not per- 
mit his going, could add so 
much distinction and moral 
authority to the delegation. 

It is significant that apart from a 
little sniping at Mrs. Roosevelt from 
the Deep South, the Senate’s only crit- 
icism of the composition of the dele- 
gation was directed at two of the al- 
ternates: Frank C. Walker, a Demo- 
crat, and John G. Townsend Jr., a Re- 
publican. This criticism was in no sense 
partisan. It was simply to the effect 
that neither of them had the experi- 
ence in international affairs, the offi- 
cial position, or the public prestige to 
justify the appointment. 


The groundwork for this bipar- 
tisan approach to the UNO was laid 
by Roosevelt, Hull, Willkie, Austin, 
Dewey, Vandenberg, and many others. 
The Republican party’s decision to fa- 
vor participation in an international 
organization was of historic impor- 
tance. The general two-party agree- 
ment on this central issue has devel- 
oped into active working cooperation 
between the Executive and Congress 
and between the two parties in Con- 
gress with regard to the organization 
of the United Nations. 

This relationship leaves plenty of 


.room for disagreement over many 


other phases of our foreign policy. 
The encouraging factors are the infre- 
quency with which these. differences 
of opinion shape up along party lines 
and the tendency to adjust them 
through debate and conference. 

With the closer approach of another 
Congressional election, the temptation 
to fish for partisan advantage will be- 
come sharper. But it is pleasant to re- 
port at the turn of the year that the 
gains made toward lifting forei 
policy above party are still being held. 














Packaging Costs can 
cut quite a swath out of 
profits if you don’t watch out. 
As you know, the cost of 
packaging your goods doesn’t 
end when they leave your 
plant. It’s how they end up 
at destination! Goods that 
arrive battered and bruised, 
‘water-logged or full of dirt 
and dust mean expensive ad- 
justments, disastrous delays, 
and strained customer’ rela- 
tions. Poor packaging invari- 
ably means high packaging 
costs — whether you ship 
hair pins or high boys. 

Time and again, Fibreen has 
demonstrated that it is the 
dependable answer to low 
packaging costs. First, it costs 
but little at the outset, second, 
its tough, water and dirt- 
proof qualities bring goods 
to destination free from the 
costly hazards of transit. Write 
for a sample of Fibreen — 


the acknowledged heavy-duty 
guardian of all wrapping 
papers — why thousands of 
manufacturers use it. 


Sisal fibre ‘reenforcement for 
strength—special asphalt for 
water-proofness—kraft paper 
for clean, easy handling — 
sealed by heat and pressure 
to produce Fibreen. 
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British Look for Way to Forestall 
Soviet Grabs in Turkey and Iraq 


Plan to Compromise on Iran | 


and Avert Trouble in Near East 
Uppermost at Moscow Meeting 


Two members of: the American Em- 
bassy in.Moscow noticed a dark object on 
the white snow of the driveway late one 
night last week. They picked it up and 
found it was a young owl—semifrozen in 
the bitter cold. Inside the embassy they 
thawed it out. By morning it had re- 
covered sufficiently to sit happily and 
owlishly on a special perch—an unofficial 
mascot of the United States delegation to 
the meeting of the Big Three foreign 
ministers. 

- Such was the stuff that dispatches from 
Moscow were made of last week. Through 
the tight Soviet censorship filtered prac- 
tically no news of the negotiations be- 
tween Secretary of State James F. Byrnes, 
Foreign Secretary Ermest Bevin, and For- 
eign Commissar Vyacheslaff M. Molo- 


' toff. Correspondents in Washington asked 


President Truman for comment. With so 
much' emphasis that it piqued the re- 
porters’ curiosity, the President replied: 
“THERE IS NO COMMENT.” However, from 
London, Edward Weintal, NEwsweEEek 
diplomatic correspondent, cabled this ac- 


count of the drift of the conference. 


j 


. ¥ 
Mediterranean Sea 
: a“ 


a“ 


Reports from Moscow indicate that 
the problem of atomic control, which re- 
ceived much advance publicity, failed to 
reach the expected prominence in: the 
conference agenda. Contrary to published 
rumors, no joint American-British pro- 
posal for the creation of a UNO Atomic 
Control Commission was brought to Mos- 
cow. Furthermore, the American project 
submitted by Byrnes was greeted by 
Molotoff with the most complete silence. 
Neither has there been much progress in 
meeting opposing views in the procedure 
of peace-treaty drafting. Molotoff reit- 
erated the position taken at the late and 
unlamented foreign ministers’ conference 
in London, adding generously that pow- 
ers outside the Big Three may be heard 
without the right to participate in the de- 
cisions. ; 

Iran is uppermost on the agenda. The 
British, despairing of eliminating the new- 
ly established insurgent Azerbaijan gov- 
ernment, have already suggested a com- 
promise: Let the Moscow conference call 
on Teheran to grant complete autonomy 


to its Azerbaijan province. But the Rus- 


sians are not showing the slightest interest 
in the proposal. 

How to Resist: Although this is 
merely preliminary skirmishing, there is 
little doubt the realistic British are pre- 


‘pared to yield ultimately on recognition 





Turkey seems next in the Russian movement toward warm. water 


of the Azerbaijan government. But they 
are determined to yield gradually and at 
a price. The price: a Russian guarantee 
that Azerbaijan will not become a fore- 
runner of other moves imperiling Britain’s 
Near East position. There are ominous re- 
ports that the Russians are oa pre- 
paring a new offensive spearheaded by a 
Kurdish national movement. This would 
embroil not only Iran and Turkey but 
also Iraq, the latter with its Mosul oil- 
fields and strategic communication lines. 
The continued presence of Mulla Mustafa 
al Barzani, Iraqi Kurd leader, in Azer- 
baijan also disturbs the Foreign Office. 

The Iranians, meanwhile, have been 
bombarding the British with demands for 
a “strong position” vis-d-vis the Russians. 
They insist the Iranian cause must be 
taken up not with Molotoff but directly 
with Generalissimo Stalin. They claim to 
have knowledge that each time Molotoff 
recommends to Stalin some concession to 
the British, the Generalissimo shakes his 
head and says in effect: “Here you go 


again, Vyacheslaff old boy, going Anglo- 


phile on me.” The Iranians, however, do 
not tell the British what they would do- if 
Stalin himself should say no. 

The British in turn have been counsel- 
ing the Iranians to make a stiff stand on 
their own. As a result the Teheran gov- 
ernment last week sent an urgent mes- 
sage to its authorities in Azerbaijan. The 
message read: “Resist—in principle!” 


aaa 


He Saw Stalin 


“On Dec. 17, President of the Council 
of the People’s Commissars of the 
U.S.S.R. Stalin returned to Moscow from 
his vacation and resumed his duties.” 

That was the announcement made on 
the Moscow Radio last week. And that 
was all the average Soviet citizen—and 
the rest of the world—knew about the 
Generalissimo’s retum from the Cau- 
casus. There was no explanation of the 
persistent stories from high scources that 
Stalin had been seriously ill. On Dec. 19, 
Secretary of State James F. Byrnes, ac- 
companied by Ambassador W. Averell 
Harriman, entered the forbidding gates 
of the Kremlin and conferred with Stalin. 
Harriman reported that he looked fine. 


oor 


Slice of Turkey 


The Russians had got the Big Three 
conference in Moscow off to an atomic- 
age start by proclaiming the formation 
of an autonomous pro-Soviet government 
in Azerbaijan, Iran’s northern province. 
While the British and the Americans 
fretted over this fait accompli, the Rus- 
sians dealt them another diplomatic blow 
—this time on the flank. With the usual 
masterly indirection, Moscow indicated it 
would like a slice of Turkey 180 miles 
long and as much as 75 miles deep. 

The demand appeared in the form ot 
a letter to a Communist newspaper in 
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Pneumonia fights a losing battle! 








Since 1934, —— medical care and new drugs 


those weakened by fatigue, 


people! 
_—s 





if you start to sniffle and sneeze, take 
care of yourself—for a severe or pro- 
tracted cold is often the forerunner of 
pneumonia. 

Drink plenty of fruit juices, milk, and 
water. Go to bed if possible. If the cold 
is a bad one, or hangs on more than a 
few days, consult your doctor. 

Pneumonia’s first warning is often a 
severe chill, followed by a fever. It may 
already have attacked if you have cough- 
ing accompanied by pain in the side or 
chest, rapid, labored breathing, or thick 
rust-colored sputum. 

if any of these symptoms appear, call 





a doctor at once! Go to bed and remain 
absolutely quiet! 


Only your own physician can deter- 


* mine whether it is advisable to use serum, 


sulfa drugs, or penicillin in your case. 
Even then they should be used only 
under his direct supervision. 


Unfortunately, certain infections such 
as virus pneumonia do not respond to 
such aids. In cases like these, prompt 
diagnosis and medical and nursing care 
are even more essential, and will in- 
crease tremendously the probability of 
recovery without serious complications. 


While medical science is helping to 
bring pneumonia down in the “‘cause-of- 
death” list, its prevention is still up to 
you! For further information about pneu- 
monia, send for Metropolitan’s free book- 
let, 16-D, “‘Respiratory Diseases.” 





iv Although pneumonia usually attacks 


Ke unusual 


_exposure, or grippe, it can also strike healthy 
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Assassins Who Failed: Nazi movie cameras ground in 
the Berlin People’s Court last year when the men who plotted 
to kill Hitler were themselves condemned to death. Shots from 
the captured film show Count von der Schulenberg as he wept 








in court, broken by Gestapo torture. Field Marshal von Witzle- 
ben was deliberately humiliated when he was forced to wear 
trousers so large he had to hold them up. Carl Goerdeler, 
slated to become Reichschancellor, bent before judges’ insults. 






Colliers from Acme photos 





Tiflis. It was reprinted on Dec. 20 in 
Moscow’s three leading papers, Izvestia, 
Pravda, and Red Star. Two Georgians, 
fellow countrymen of Generalissimo 
Stalin, claimed in the letter that nine 
districts of Northern Turkey, lying along 
the Black Sea and adjacent to Soviet 
Georgia, were “the cradle” of the 
Georgian people. They proved it with 
a wealth of pedantry, quoting authorities 
clear back to Herodotus and they con- 
cluded that of all the conquerors of the 
Georgians, the Turks were “the worst.” 

Previously the Russians had been ex- 
pected to ask the Turks for the districts 
of Kars and Ardahan, which were an- 
nexed by Turkey after the last war and 
which have a sizeable Armenian popula- 
tion despite the 1915 massacre. The new 
claim, however, would give the Russians 
control of about one fourth of Turkey's 
present Black Sea coast. The Turks re- 
acted immediately. Foreign Minister 
Hasan Saka announced that Turkey weuld 
give “nothing to anybody.” Ki Kara 
Bekir, who commanded the Turkish 
armies which conquered Kars and Arda- 
han, said that the Turks would fight the 
Russians if necessary. 
Significance-—— 

Turkey has been in a tight spot since 
the beginning of the war in 19389. It had 
a military alliance with Britain and 
France which it was afraid to put into 
effect. It feared that at any time the Ger- 
mans might launch an invasion. And the 
Turks suspected that Foreign Commissar 
Vyacheslaff M. Molotoff had proposed to 
the Germans during his visit to Berlin in 
November 1940 that the Soviet be granted 
bases in the Dardanelles. Since then the 
Russians have never flatly stated ‘that the 


Dardanelles was their objective, but it 
has been inherent in most of their diplo- 
matic moves. 

That was true in their present maneuv- 
ers on both Iran and Turkey. The estab- 
lishment of an autonomous Azerbaijan 
obviously outflanks the Turks. The de- 
mand for such large territorial conces- 
sions in Turkey could be used as a diplo- 
matic lever to bring pressure on Ankara 
to yield on the Dardanelles question. 

However, the Russian pressure in both 
Turkey and Iran is only part of a larger 
picture. Russia, whether Czarist or Red, 
has always shown a fundamental glacier- 
like urge toward warm water. In the 
Middle East this urge brings Russian 
interests into conflict with those of Britain 


and to a lesser extent of France. The 


Turkish question is only part of the larger 
Middle East problem. Diplomatically, 
London has strengthened its hand by a 
recent agreement with Paris on the with- 
drawal of the French from Syria and 
Lebanon. Furthermore, large numbers of 
British troops are deployed throughout 
the Middle East although in Iran the 
40,000 Russians outnumber the 12,000 
British and the 4,000 Americans. — 


PD 


Yugoslavia: the Nod 


Courteously if unenthusiastically, the 
United States and Britain last week ac- 
cepted the status quo in Yugoslavia. In 
London, the British Government an- 
nounced it had recognized Marshal Tito’s 
government. In Washington, Acting Sec- 
retary of State Dean Acheson regretted 
that Tito had not permitted ‘ree elections, 
but also granted his. regime recognition. 





TVA for the Ruhr? - 


Last summer, several months after V-E 
Day, British authorities in the Ruhr still 
had not received any directives regard- 
ing the disposition of its industries and 
coal mines. Workers puttered about amid 
the shattered walls and twisted beams of 
the vast Krupp plant in Essen. Krupp 
produced a little structural steel, kept its 
workers on the payroll, and announced 
it was ready to resume production. Last 
September the British rounded up a num- 
ber’ of Ruhr industrialists and placed 
them under arrest. Later still more were 
apprehended. Krupp’s Essen plant was 
offered to the Russians as reparations. 
They declined it. 

None of these measures came any- 
where near settling the future of what 
was once probably the most concentrated 
industrial area in the world and the heart 


_of the Reich’s war potential. The French 


meanwhile began pressing. a plan for the 
internationalization of the Ruhr and 
Rhineland. Last week the British them- 
selves produced a scheme that at least 
made a beginning in formulating a pol- 
icy for the Ruhr. The British plan envis- 
ages organizing all the Ruhr coal mines 
and industries under a sort of Ruhr Val- 
wad Authority. (The mines were actually 
taken over last week.) This would be run 


-by the British for the present and later 


put under some form of international 
management. But the scheme did not 
separate the Ruhr from the rest of Ger- 
many. For this reason, the French both 
discounted and disliked it. 

oer Hyndquarters: The man be- 
hind the Ruhr plan and most British 
policy in Germany was a small, olive- 
skinned, 43-year-old Scot named John 
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ROFITS are made of many things. Sound selling policy 
is one. Efficiency of manufacturing is another. Service to 
customers is important, too. 

One of the most important of the many things which 
profits are made of is the factor which many businessmen often 
overlook.‘ That is the efficiency of bookkeeping methods. 

A smoothly functioning accounting department and sat- 
isfactory profits go hand-in-hand. That's why it pays to have 
a thorough check made of your methods of handling money 
and records. In this way you can be sure of full operational 
efficiency and lowest possible overhead. 

Whatever the size or nature of your business . . . from a 
small dry goods store to a large steel plant . . . there is a 


National system that can save you time and money in all 
your business accounting. This includes payroll, accounts 
receivable, and distribution of sales and costs. 


Get the facts . . . No obligation 


Upon request, a National representative will be glad to dis- 
cuss your system of handling money and keeping records. 

Following this discussion he will make definite recom- 
mendations. Have your own accounting department com- 
pare the National system with the one you are now using. 
Make the decision solely on the facts revealed. The National 


Cash Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices in 
principal cities. 
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Burns Hynd. He holds an odd-job post in 
the Cabinet as Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster—which means he can be 
delegated to perform almost any duty. 
Since his first poverty-stricken days as the 
son of a Perth painter, Hynd has labored 
with Scottish zeal. His first job as a° 
greengrocer’s boy paid him 30 cents a 
week. At one time he worked as a milk- 
man. 

Before he was elected to Parliament in 
1944, he had served as British delegate 
to International Labor Organization con- 
ferences. Hynd speaks five languages— 
French, German, Spanish, Italian, and, 
according to a friend, “what the Scots call 
English.” His prodigious memory greatly 
impressed Prime Minister Attlee. After a 
Cabinet meeting where Hynd rolled off 
complicated statistics on German trade 
and transportation, Attlee told a luncheon 
guest: “When I appointed Hynd, I knew 
he was good, but I never expected him 
to be that good.” For sixteen hours a day 
Hynd sends instructions to Field Mar- 
shal Sir Bernard L. Montgomery and 
British officials in the Reich. When Hynd 
is in Germany, British headquarters are 


Recess and Plans 


Hermann Goring and his nineteen 
dockmates were invited to sing Christ- 
mas carols this week in Nuremberg. But 
they received no presents from Heilige 
Nikolas and no lebkuchen (gingerbread 
Christmas cakes) to lighten their prison 
diet. On Dec. 20, the international war- 


_ crimes tribunal adjourned for two weeks. 


Before the curtain fell on the first act, flu 
afflicted some of the prosecutors and 
boredom some of the judges. Ernst Kal- 
tenbrunner, late of the Gestapo, went to 
bed with a second cranial hemorrhage. 
But the twenty original stars seemed im- 
mune to disease and legal attack. 

The 187 Witnesses: A court order— 
at the request of the Russians—put an 
end to press interviews with the prison- 
ers. But if they could not test their de- 
fense in the newspapers, the Germans 
prepared busily for their day in court. In 
all, they requested 187 witnesses. Rudolf 
Hess asked only for Géring (assured) 
and a psychiatrist (denied). Walther 
Funk wanted three: his wife and two 
government officials, to prove that he was 
kind and opposed to war. 

But Géring and Joachim von Ribben- 
trop presented a far more impressive list. 
To prove they had always worked for 
peace and Anglo-German friendship, they 
wanted testimony from the Earl of Hali- 
fax, present British Ambassador to Wash- 
ington, Sir Alexander Cadogan, perma- 
nent British Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, his predecessor, Lord Vansittart, 
Lords Kemsley, Londonderry, and Derby, 
and Lc. J Bertrand Dawson and Geoffrey 
Dawson—both dead. Interrogation b 
mail instead of examination on the stand, 
the court ruled, would serve the purpose. | 


Krautikaze? 


Hanna Reitsch, a crack pilot and an 
ardent Nazi, first let out secrets of the 
Nazi “em when she described the last 
days of Hitler in Berlin (NEWSWEEK, 
Dec. 17). Last week, the Luftwaffe’s 
female star turned venomously on her 
boss, Hermann Goring, and let out some 
more secrets. 

Describing Géring as an incompetent 
egomaniac, befuddled by drugs and a 
“Caesar complex,” she charged that his 
“camer f 


gures and distortions of Luftwaffe 
strength cost hundreds of thousands of 
German lives and prolonged the war for 
months after saner Nazis knew it was lost. 
But Géring committed his greatest 





, International 
Goring stopped Hanna in midair 


crime—in Hanna Reitsch’s eyes—when he 
denied a suicide squadron its chance to 
cripple the Allied fleets massing against 
Germany before the 1944 invasion. Led 
by Captain Reitsch, a group of pilots 
wanted to fly planes carrying 4,000- 
pound bombs (or if possible V-1 flying 
bombs) directly into Allied warships. By 
their suicide, they believed they could 
halt an Allied invasion of the Continent. 
But Goring dismissed the idea as fantas- 
tic. Hitler and Himmler, Hanna Reitsch 
added, proved equally stupid. 


A Job at the Gallows 


John Amery shaved and changed from 
prison garb to a neat blue suit just before 
9 am. on Dec. 19. Leopold S. Amery, 
former India Secretary, and his wife had 
visited their son for the last time the 
evening before. That morning Capt. 
Julian Amery brought a young woman— 
reportedly his brother’s actress wife, Una 
—to the cell. Quiet and seemingly at 
peace—as he had been when he pleaded 


ification of air-production e 
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guilty of treason—John Amery walked to 


the courtyard. He was hanged on the 
gallows of Wandsworth Prison by Brit- 
ain’s chief executioner, Albert Pierrepoint. 

To almost all Britons, the case of John 
Amery, whose fatal error was broadcast- 
ing for the enemy (NEwsweEeEk,. Dec. 
10), was a tragic example of a prodigal 
son who even in death brought misery 
to respected parents. To 49-year-old 
Pierrepoint, the execution was a routine 
event that he performs regularly for $40. 
Known through British prisons as “Our 
Albert,” Pierrepoint is a stocky, soberly 
dressed ex-manager of a grocery ware- 
house in Manchester. He never smokes, 
and drinks nothing except shandy—a mix- 
ture of ginger beer and old beer. Like his 
75-year-old uncle Thomas, a retired hang- 
man, Pierrepoint is expert at judging—by 
a peephole study of weight and build— 
the distance a victim should be dropped 
so that his neck is neatly broken and he 
dies quickly. A bungled job can either 
cause the condemned to strangle in agony 
or be decapitated. 

Until he resigned from his warehouse 
job a month ago, Pierrepoint merely got 
a day off whenever he had a hanging en- 
gagement. So reserved that many of his 
neighbors are unaware that he is an exe- 
cutioner, he made an exception to his 
usual rule of secrecy when he went to 
Belsen this month to hang eleven Nazi 
torturers. Saying good-by to his friends 
at a local pub, he told them he would 
send back a postcard as soon as he fin- 
ished “a very special job.” 


ene 


Fascist in Mufti 


“It is very difficult to define Fascism 
in any terms which do not include other 
schools of political thought,” J. Chuter 
Ede, British Home Secretary, admitted 


last week. That was the best answer he. 


could give to M.P.’s complaints over a re- 
surgence of the lunatic fringe of native 
Fascists. During the war they had sim- 
ply been imprisoned; now the problem 
was far harder. 

The issue arose following a “reunion” 
dance of 1,000 former members of the 
British Union of Fascists in London, Dec. 
15. They flung up their arms in the tra- 
ditional Fascist salute and greeted their 
leader’s dramatic entrance into the ball- 
room of the Royal Hotel with cheers and 
chants of “Mosley! Mosley!” Sir Oswald, 
deprived by law of his blackshirt uniform, 
wore an ordinary lounge suit. The re- 
porter who tried to take notes on Mosley’s 
defiant speech was spotted by the crowd, 
kicked, beaten, and thrown out. 

Mosley now lives in a 20-room, Queen 
Anne-style mansion on a 1,300-acre farm 
near Marlborough. He complains that the 
police treated his premises “like a lava- 
tory” after his arrest and he found it 
hard to start up his activities again be- 
cause records and helpers had been scat- 
tered. He plans a comeback not as a 
political leader but as a publisher. Next 
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year he will begin to disseminate his 
views through pamphlets, books, and a 
“journal.” He will soon write his memoirs. 

Mosley’s friends are also emerging from 
obscurity. An ex-internee and founder of 
the British People’s party, Capt. Robert 
Gordon-Canning, paid $2,000 for a gran- 
ite bust of Hitler at a German Embassy 
auction. Members of the Legion of Chris- 
tian Reformers turned up at the same 
sale to. buy Nazi flags. They deny the 
Legion is political but give its aim as 


“to rid this and other countries of So- _ 


cialist mammonism . . . with the help of 
the divine instrument, Hitler.” 


eo 


In Berlin: A Doll 

Toys were plentiful in the Berlin Tier- 
garten last week. But few Germans could 
afford to promise their children a Christ- 
mas present at black-market prices. A 
teddy bear cost $80 in Berlin; a rocking 
horse, $150. Dolls started at $40. 


Pr 


Churchill: He Tl Show "Em 


Two winters ago Winston Churchill 
caught pneumonia. As always, he turned 
out to be the despair of his doctors—in- 
sisting on drinking, smoking, and work- 
ing, even in a sick bed. This winter Lord 
Moran, Churchill’s physician, decided to 
forestall trouble. He advised the former 
Prime Minister to take at least a month’s 
vacation in a warm climate. Churchill, 
who has found the role of leader of His 
Majesty’s Opposition wearing thin 
(NEwswEEK, Dec. 17), complied. 

On ‘Dec. 19 the White House an- 


% nounced that the former Prime Minister 


would come to the United States by sea 
in January and spend a month in Florida 
at the house of Col. Frank Clarke of Que- 
bec. On March 5, Churchill will make a 
speech on world affairs in the 2,000- 
person-capacity gymnasium of Westmin- 


ster College,’ a Presbyterian institution 


for men at Fulton, Mo. President Truman 
persuaded Churchill to make his address 
in Missouri. 


. France: The Little Farmer 


“Formerly there were three classes in 
France: the nobility, the bourgeoisie, and 
the people, Now there are only two: 
those who buy on the black market and 
those who don’t.” In those bitter words 
the newspaper Paris-Matin summed wu 
the dual problems of morality and f 
that tormented France last week. To 
solve them the French Cabinet recom- 
mended an astonishing and drastic meas- 
ure: death by the guillotine for the lead- 
ers of black-market gangs. ; 

The a came from the man re- 
sponsible feeding France—Tanguy- 
Prigent, Minister of Agriculture and Food 
Supply. It had been made earlier by his 
prodancunpe, Christian Pineau, re- 
jected. But now, with the sanction of 





President Charles de Gaulle, the govern- 
ment wanted to revive a revolutionary 
law of 1798 which sent to the guillotine 
the accapareurs—citizens who hoard 
things to the detriment of the nation. 
ose Who Buy: Food supplies have 
grown in France since the liberation. 
More produce trickles into the cities from 
the farms and into the country from 
abroad. But simultaneously the black 
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(three acres of wheat, oats, and beets), he ; 


left school at 12. Studying at home and 
through university extension courses, 
young Tanguy-Prigent educated himself 
and became a militant Socialist and 


-spokesman for farmers’ cooperative move- 


ments, He was 27 when he was elected 
in 1986 to the Chamber—the youngest 
deputy in France. 

One of the 80 deputies who voted 





This doll costs $150 in Berlin 


market has expanded until it touches 
French life at every level. A necessity 
during the German occupation, it has be- 
come an evil habit r liberation—a 
habit that the’ once-honest French take 
for granted. ! 

Formerly buyers sought out black- 
market sellers. Now the sellers hawk their 
supplies at back doors, through beauty 
shops, cafés, and conse Operators 

et some goods from GI racketeers, others 
by country-road stick-ups. “Going to the 
country” has become almost a profession 
for workers who find country shopping 
expeditions more profitable than regular 
ey bs black market ac so mad 
cien at prosperous French can buy 
almost anything for a stiff price: butter 
for $5 a pound, sugar at $2.50 a pound, 
a bar of toilet soap for $2.50. American 
cigarettes at $2 a pack, roast beef at $8 
a pound, a bottle of champagne for $10, 
one peach for $3. 

But the impoverished middle classes 
cannot pay black-market prices. - And 
last week they were the loudest applaud- 
ers for death to the black marketeers and 
more power to Tanguy-Prigent. 

Young Man of Brittany: A modest 
little man, who measures only five feet 
two, the Minister of Agriculture is a farm- 
er himself. Christened Francois-Marie, he 
now calls himself simply Tanguy-Prigent. 
Heir to a tiny ancestral farm in Brittany 


against full powers for Pétain in 1940, 
Tanguy-Prigent became an energetic re- 
sistance leader among Breton peasants, 
whose specialty was to withhold food- 
stuffs from the Germans. He founded a 
clandestine newspaper, “Résistance Pays- 
anne,” and hid his wife and young son 
and daughter in three separate Breton 
farmhouses. Arrested twice by the Ges- 
tapo, Tanguy-Prigent eventually joined 
the maquis. Resting in a tiny country inn 
in Brittany after the liberation, he heard 
over the radio that Gen. Charles de 
Gaulle had named him Minister of Agri- 
culture. To that job a later Cabinet shuffle 
added the Ministry of Food. Today, 
despite his dual title and responsibilities, 
the young Minister still looks no more 
than 25. His light gray eyes frequently 
lighten with prep a4 but he still dresses 
indifferently in dark blue suits with dark 
blue shirts that make him look like what 
he is—a farmer in from Brittany. 


oor 


Ring Out Wild Belles 


Bejeweled women in genteel black 
jostled prosperous middle-aged men for 
seats in the public galleries of the City 
Hall Chamber in Paris last week. Solemn 
members of the Municipal Council 


mounted one by one to the tribunal. The 


subject at hand was prostitution; the 
audience madames and pimps; 


























A TINY BENT PIECE OF WIRE 


- MULTIPLIES PRODUCTION 





In making rifle cases... Bostitchin 
rotective canvas “overcoats” to me 
ackbones...helped a manufacturer make 

an unusual increase in production per man 
from 714 units per hour to 65... cutting 
costs 70%. 

This illustrates the fundamental prin- 
ciple of ge pac my | ... that using a tiny 
bent piece of wire for fastening . .. metal, 
plastics, paper, wood, rubber, cloth, in any 
combination...usually speeds production. 

A cosmetic manufacturer saves 50% by 
Bostitching lipstick holders to cards... 
a baffle ring assembly is Bostitched in 5 
minutes as against 55 minutes for riveting 
...a@ candy maker seals corrugated cases 
in half the previous time. 

Investigate Bostitching now .. . send 
for Folder B-154 which briefly covers rep- 
resentative models and may suggest an 
application you can use to fasten- 
ing or lower costs. 

Address Bostitch (Boston Wire Stitcher Company) 
65 Division St., East Greenwich, R. I. 
(Bostitch-Canada, Ltd., Montreal) 


BOSTITCHuiNG offers you the MOST in stapling 
Experience ... 18:96 | {2 Year spesialis- 


eeeeeeeece 18 research 
Engineering... gaaeeaeee engineers 


Selection ... Eb ketesenme Nearly 800 models 


Service... 91 offices, over 200 


Bostitching specialists— increasing as products 
and trained men become available. 
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Kiplingesque: Journeying beyond the Himalayas, the British commander in India 











Indian Official 


recently arrived in Nepal to thank the province for the help of 100,000 Gurkhas. 
Here the warriors march past the visitor—Gen. Sir Claude Auchinleck (see Transition). 





the debate turned. out co be a cultural 
feast worthy of the Académie. 

A ponderous, heavy-set councilor 
coughed, adjusted his glasses, and re- 
viewed the problems of prostitution under 
the French monarchy. The next speaker 
declared that “to suppress  :rostitution 
one must suppress the masculine de- 
mand.” The councilors quoted Solon, 
Aristotle, and the Old Testament, de- 
scribed’ the courtesans of ancient Egypt, 
Greece, and Chaldea and -the system 
whereby 186 houses of ill fame existed 
in Rome. Then they touched on the be- 
ginnings of prostitution in France under 
King Saint Louis and Charlemagne, and 
traced its growth through various mon- 
archies, empires, and republics, mention- 
ing in passing such famous belles as 
Marion de Lorme and Ninon de lEnclos. 

Frustrated Profession: Having ex- 
hausted history and literature, the Coun- 
cil came to the point. An energetic, 
red-haired member, Mme. Marthe Rich- 
ard, had demanded the closing of all 
Paris brothels. She :charged that 178 
licensed houses, 600 prostitute-serv- 
ing hotels, 6,600 prostitutes, and 10,000 

imps undermined Parisian morals and 

ealth. (Only three doctors were as- 
signed to examine the prostitutes.) Fur- 
thermore, the brothels consumed elec- 
tricity, coal, materials, labor, and living 
space that Paris could ill afford to waste. 
Mme. Richard estimated that closing the 
brothels would make available 6,000 
rooms for students and the bombed-out. 
The Council agreed with Mme. Richard. 
Charles Luizet, Prefect of Police, gave 
the brothels three months to shut down. 

For the prostitution industry—and for 
much of France—this was revolution in- 
deed. The institution of commercialized 
sex has always occupied a curiously 


amoral position in French society. The 
brothels were often sordid, but a Rabelai- 
sian acceptance of sex on the part of the 
occupants made many of the houses a 
cross between a Mack Sennett comedy 
and a Moslem idea of heaven. A News- 
WEEK correspondent found this reaction 
among the rank and file of the profession: 

The prostitutes themselves seem no 
happier about the measure than do their 
bosses. At a beautifully appointed, mod- 
ern, five-story “maison” near the opera, 
the girls clustered around me. excitedly 
to ask what I thought: Would “they 
really close the houses? 

“We all have children, you know,” a 
pretty full-bodied blonde named Lydia 
said. “I have two. Suzy has one. Josette 
has three. Yvette hasn’t any, she’s too 
young. How else can we support them?” 
This was confirmed by the hostess, a 
pleasant-mannered young brunette named 
Mme. Rolland. “They'll all just go on the 
streets,” she said. “They don’t know any 
other kind of work. This is their métier.” 

With pride she showed me through the 
house’s nineteen beautifully decorated 
bedrooms, each with balcony, pastel-tiled 
bathroom, and sunken tub. She took me 
through several luxurious reception salons 
and mirrored private dining rooms and 
introduced me to the chef, who runs a 
well-stocked kitchen. “It took four months 
and 20,000,000 francs to clean, repair, 
and decorate this house, and now we're 

sed to close it,” she complained. 

y, we've only open one month!” 

The place was filthy, she said, when the 

Germans left. The entire floor of the big 

two-storied central salon was burned, the 
tiles broken and chipped. 


Traditional Profession: Mme. Rol- 
land denied indignantly Mme. Rich- 
ard’s allegation of espionage. Several of 
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the larger Parisian brothels, she said, were 
taken over by the Germans for officers 
and several of'the medium-sized houses 
for enlisted men of the Wehrmacht. But 
although the girls “adapted themselves 
and went on with their work, there was 
no collaboration, no espionage.” 

“We didn’t collaborate any more than 
actresses or singers,” said Lydia. “Be- 
sides, we didn’t like the Germans.” The 
present clientele, the girls agreed, was 
much preferable, although there aren’t 
enough Americans (houses of prostitution 
in Paris are off limits to United States 
military personnel). “It should be half 
Americans and half French,” Lydia said 
pensively. ioe ee 

In another famous house in Montmartre 
I got the same denial of collaboration 
charges, the same complaint against the 
unfairness of the closing order. Mme. 
Bertrande, the cold business-like hostess 
of this house, based her obiections on 
political grounds. “Prostitution has been 
recognized as a nrofession in France since 
the year 1220,” she said bitterly. “To 
close the houses now is ridicule. It’s these 
leftists. vou know. They have no feeling 
for tradition.” _ 


Ca 


Army Lifts Businessman 
to Luxury Level in Paris 
For months after the Uberation of 


France, American businessmen com- 
plained bitterly over the privations they 
suffered in severely rationed, inflation- 
ridden®Paris and the slight help given over Amero tolls vou qui hiv that there are cofn ' 
them by the agencies of their own gov- 

ernment. By last week the complaints CO be miany UNew Roads to Conquer.” 

had practically ceased. In the following 

dispatch, Toni Howard of NEWSWEEK'S Over these new roads... and old ones tow 
Paris bureau tells why. 


Voclimpse of the plans tor highway burlding 


LEE DE LUXE TIRES will be Carrying cager motorises, 

Last September the Army “relocated” ; 
600 Wacs from the comfortable middle- demonstrating that same admirable service they 
class Hotel California in Paris. In four \, dine 4 hirty-t 
days the hotel was cleaned and repaired. Haye leer meso meg for owe es snee™ 
The somewhat surrealist murals executed 
by homesick Wacs were scraped off the Vdiscriminatog buyer is the LEE DE LUXE TIRE use: 
walls. Basic supplies such as food, heat- . 
ing, and oil were obtained by the State Phe finer qualities of these tires his tires 
Department from the Army. United ,; 
States businessmen immediately began IP Pek FO hima. Ede prefers Che supertor fetlures ot 
ee ee “THE WORLD'S BEST TRANSPORTATION. 
moderately priced meals in the Army- 
supplied dining rooms. 

Hot Water and Cognac: The hotel 


now operates as smoothly and efficiently 
as the better than average small urban 
hotel in the United States. Every room 
has a bath with constant hot water—a 


luxury almost undreamed of in present- DEV ES TON 

day France. Prices run from $1 to $3.50 LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION 
for a single to $11 for a suite, with the 

hotel furnishing linen and towels but not eros ee * 

soap. Fawn and gold, crystal-chandeliered a ee eet 

dining rooms serve excellent meals pre- ee ounettonn 

pared by French chefs from American rn NF 

foodstuffs. These are priced from 70 
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cents for a hearty breakfast to $1.80 for 
a complete steak dinner. There is a fine 
wine and plenty of cognac. : 

Run by the United States State De- 
partment through a knowing American 
manager, the hotel tries to take care of 
its busy American guests as a compar- 
able hotel would care of them at 
home. There are a barbershop, beauty 
shop, valet pressing service, and four-day 
laundry service. There is a theater-book- 
ing ageney. There is even full cab service 
—in the city where taxis are by law re- 


served for pregnant women, invalids, and. 


doctors—charging only $2 per hour. The 
length of a guest’s stay is supposedly 
limited to three weeks, but dozens of 


businessmen who have been there since 
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the hotel opened expect to stay several 
months more. 

' Shortly after these accommodations 
were set up for transient businessmen, 
equally “essential” businessmen here on 
a cones toees basis began to demand 
some help too. Spearheaded by Kenneth 
Collins and Parsons Jr. of The 
Paris Herald, Paul Scott Mowrer ot The 
Paris Post, and Roy Weeks of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce in Paris, 
they pushed for a food commissary to 
supply American Army rations to busi- 
nessmen living permanently in Paris. Jef- 
ferson Caffery, American Ambassador in 
Paris, who had been instrumental in the 
opening of the California, once again 
stepped up to bat. In a letter to General 
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Associated Press 


Blue Blood in the East: Estranged from the Shah of Iran, beautiful Queen 
Fawzia has come home to Cairo and her mother Nazli, worldly Queen Mother of 
Egypt. On a happier mission, the Aga Khan recently arrived in India to receive 
his Moslem followers’ tribute to his 60th anniversary; his own weight in diamonds. 
Beaming beside him is the former Yvette Blanche Labrousse, his French wife. ed solemnly that she rides horseback, 
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of the Army Eisenhower on Oct. 30 he 
asked that the Army assist this group as 
well. Eisenhower agreed. Early in Novem- 
ber a fully stocked commissary, looking 
and smelling like an old-fashioned Amer- 
ican grocery store, was opened in Paris 
to sell Army rations to “American civil- 
ians in France on matters of national in- 
terest.” 

The Fire Builder: Compared with 
what is available in French civilian mar- 
kets, commissary rations are magnificent 
in quantity and quality. In addition to 
canned fruits, vegetables, juices, meats, 
vegetable oils, spices, etc., there is a 
monthly distribution of staples such as 
flour, sugar, coffee, tea, and soap. 
Weekly rations of perishables for an 
American and his wife living in Paris 
include: 4 pounds of frozen beef or 
pork; several pounds of frozen fresh 
chicken, a dozen fresh eggs, a pound of 


‘butter, a pound of cheese—all at prices 


comparable to those currently being 
charged in America. 
Although much of the work involved 
in these projects was done by deputies 
and assistants of Eisenhower and such 
enterprising State Department officials as 
Col. Alan Jacobs, a great deal of credit 
must go to Ambassador Caffery. “It was 
he who built the fires,” said one of his 
assistants. The Ambassador, he’explained, 
has a trick of sending down to his as- 
sistants tiny red-edged notes reminding 
them of projects he is particularly anx- 
ious to have completed. The notes bom- 
bard the assistants’ desks, sometimes as 
many as a dozen a day. “What about the 
commissary?” the first note ma¥ read. 
Then a few minutes later: “Has food 
been ordered for the commissary?” 
“When will the first food be delivered?” 


’ An hour later a few more notes will ar- 


rive. This is how Ambassador Caffery 
“builds fires.” 


PP 


Javanese Excursion 


For the first time in many weeks the 
news from Java told of something beside 
fighting. -. 

President Sukarno of the “Indonesian 
Republic,” with Premier Sutan Sjahrir, 
Cabinet members, secretaries,-and wives, 
set off on. a ten-day tour of the island. 
They traveled in the luxurious train that 
once belonged to the Dutch Governor 
General. Six correspondents in the party 
found themselves in another world at the 
first stop, the historic city of Surakarta. 
Sukarno and Sjahrir stepped out on a red 
plush carpet to inspect the smart guard 
of honor along with two Javanese sultans. 
At the ancient palace of one sultan, na- 
tive girls performed traditional Javanese 
dances and dispensed drinks and ciga- 
rettes. The Sultan apologized for the serv- 
ice because his palace staff had been cut 
from 500 to 100. The correspondents 
even caught a glimpse of the Sultan’s 
beautiful 24-year-old sister. They report- 
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RCA’s new television camera has a super-sensitive “eye” that sees even in the dimmest light —indoors or outdoors. 


A television camera “with the eyes of a cat” 


a 


As a result of RCA research, televisicn 
broadcasts will no longer be confined to 
brilliantly illuminated special studios—nor 
will outdoor events fade as the afternoon 
sun goes down. 


For RCA Laboratories has perfected a 
new television camera tube, known as 
Image Orthicon. This tube, a hundred 
times more sensitive than other electronic 
“eyes,” can pick up scenes lit by candle- 
light, or by the light of a single match! 


This super-sensitive camera opens new 
fields for television. Operas, plays, ballets 
will be televised from their original per- 
formances in the darkened theater. Out- 


door events will remain sharp and clear on 
your television set—until the very end! 
Television now can go places it could 
never go before. 


From such research come the latest ad- 
vances in radio, television, recording —all 
branches of electronics. RCA Laboratories 
is your assurance that when you buy any 
RCA product you become the owner of 
one of the finest instruments of its kind 
that science has achieved. 


Radio Corporation of America, RCA 
Building, Radio City, New York 20. Listen 
to The RCA Show, Sundays, 4:30 P. M., 
Eastern Time, over NBC. 


RCA Victor television receivers with 
clear, bright screens will reproduce 
every detail picked up by the RCA 
super -sensitive television camera. 
Lots of treats are in store for you. 
Even today, hundreds of people 
around New York enjoy regular 
weekly boxing bouts and other events 
over NBC’s television station WNBT. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
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That Goes Beyond 
The Drafting Board Stage 











New Tools Now Ready to Do Better, 
Faster Work for You. Keller tool build- 
ing keeps pace with the needs of the 
fast-moving production line. New 
models are developed; special precision 
tools engineered for intricate work. 
Speed, power, minimum maintenance 
enable Keller air tools to do the job, 


Compression 
Riveters 


ye... 


Drills 


& Nut Setters 


KELLER TOOL COMPANY 
4512 Jack Street © Grand Haven, Michigan 
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Chinese Nationalists drive north and take rations where they find 
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Associated Press 


them—in this case a brace of live chickens 


drives her own automobile, and plays 
tennis. 

- Meanwhile, in London the Labor gov- 
ernment backed down on the plan to 
crush the Indonesian revolt with heavy 
British forces. That plan, arrived at in 
recent Anglo-Dutch discussions at Singa- 
pore, was repudiated by the Foreign Of- 
ce. Instead, London announced a final 
decision would await the outcome of new 
negotiations scheduled to start this week. 
Dr. Hubertus J. van.Mook, Acting Indies 
Governor General, flew to Holland. Later, 
he will go to London to meet Prime Min- 
ister Attlee. 


Saal 


Welcome, General! 


In Shanghai, Japanese soldiers looked 
up from their menial task of repairing 
the streets. They gazed wooden-faced at 
the man wearing the five stars of an 
American General of the Army. It was 
Ceorge C. Marshall, one of the architects 
of Japan’s defeat. Now he had come to 
China at President Truman’s request to 
end a civil war—if he could. 

A NEwSwEEK correspondent described 
his arrival in Shanghai: “General Marshall 
arrived at the Kiangwan airport aboard 
a C-54 Thursday afternoon. The plane 
taxied to the operations tower. Marshall 
descended. There was military music, 
with ruffles and flourishes, then the 
American and Chinese national anthems. 
Marshall hastily inspected the honor 
guard of a Chinese company from the 
65th Regiment of the new Sixth Army. 


As school children paraded, army and - 
police lined the streets, flags flew, crowds © 


blocked the traffic. Chinese thought 
Chiang Kai-shek was coming too.” 

But Marshall did not see Chiang until 
he flew to Nanking, now slated to replace 
Chungking as China’s capital. The lean- 


bodied, ascetic-looking Generalissimo 
greeted Marshall as a wind blew dust 
across the airport. Instead of waiting at 
his official residence, he ~had come to 
welcome thé general personally. 

The following day Marshall flew on 
to Chungking and his real job began: 
settling the differences between Chiang’s 
national government and the Communists 
and broadening the base of the entire 
Chinese regime. Both Premier T. V. 
Soong and Chou En-lai, head of the 
Commynist delegation in Chungking, 
welcomed the general at Peishihyi Air- 
port and he planned to spend Christmas 
with Chiang'and Mme. Chiang after their 
arrival from Nanking. Meanwhile, the 
Communists revealed their immediate 
strategy by proposing a cessation of hos- 
tilities between the Nationalists and their 
own forces. For the moment the Com- 
munists were playing from weakness. 
The advance of the American-transport- 
ed and American-equipped Nationalist 
armies in North China and Manchuria 
had undermined the Communist military 
position. 


PS 


Terms for Siam 


No Siamese knew how long the sacred 
Green Buddha had guarded his nation. 
Legend said that the “King of the Gods” 
had created him from a single clear piece 
of jasper, a little less than 2 feet high. 
Siamese potentates had carried him from 
town to town until 163 years ago, when 
the founder of the present dynasty en- 
shrined him in the Phra Keo Temple in 
Bangkok. 

Recently, during Anglo-French peace 
negotiations with Siam, French repre- 
sentatives demanded the harshest repara- 
tion of all: the “Emerald” Buddha. The 
objec: was to humiliate the Siamese just 
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as they had “humiliated” the French in 
May 1941, by annexing parts of. Indo- 
China. But the British stepped in and 
won. a stay of exile for Buddha. It would 
be mean of spirit, they argued, to con- 
fiscate such a sacred object. 

That, however, according to the 
Siamese, was the only evidence of British 
generosity they had found. British : - 
tions demands were heavy and ic. 
Siamese Government officials protested: 
“We refused to be puppets under the 
Japanese. We certainl y will refuse to be 
puppets under the English.” The British 
denied charges that they were attempting 
to take over governmental functions or 
commercial interests. They maintained 
they had merely asked reasonable repay- 
ment for the actions of the Jap-dominated 
Siamese Daisies during the war. One 
of their demands: 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 
tons of rice for other Southeast Asia 
countries. 

The United States, which never ac- 
knowledged Siam’s Japan-forced declara- 
tion of war and fostered a Siamese guer- 


rilla movement, endeavored to soften the - 


peace terms. On some counts it was suc- 
cessful. But on Dec. 20 the Foreign Office 
announced that, despite American ob- 
jections, an armistice agreement would 
be signed in Singapore on Christmas day. 


The Un-Jap Japan 
Just four months ago the first American 


‘ forces in Japan jumped out of planes at 


Atsugi airport and leaped ashore at the 
Yokosuka naval base. They had ground 
the Japanese army, navy, and air force 
into the dust. Now their job was to effect 
the physical and psychological disarma- 
ment of a people whose language, inbred 


. ideas, and topsy-turvy customs presented 


an almost insurmountable barrier to the 


‘Occidental mind. Last week General of 


the Army MacArthur announced that the 
job had virtually been completed. 

In those four months the occupation 
forces had: (1) disarmed and disbanded 
all Japanese armed forces'in the home 
ceene 1%) — heavy a ‘0 iy 
whole theory of emperor w ; 
broken up the military, financial and 
bureaucratic cliques that ran Japan; (4) 
abolished state Shinto, the officially fos- 
tered religion-mythology through which 
the ruling classes bulwarked their power; 
(5) .arrested the leading pre-surrender 
Japanese militarists and politicians as war 
criminals; and (6) radically altered the 
Japanese political structure by undermin- 
ing the basis of the old ical parties. 

Now, General M ur implied the 
Japanese could consider that the days of 
drastic American-dictated change had 
come to an end. They could proceed to 
set their new house in order. As a first 


_ step in helping them, MacArthur planned 


the indefinite postponement of the Janu- 
ay elections, for which the iat were 
obviously not prepared politically or 
psychologically. 
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: Postage Meter: 

And why not have one? Printing postage 
directly on the envelope is quicker, more convenient, less 
work, less mess than sticking stamps. Postage is available 
in the meter as needed, in the right values—protected 





- from waste, loss or theft, automatically counted. The meter 


prints postmark and your advertisement (optional) with the 
meter stamp, seals the envelope. And metered mail moves 
faster in the postoffice, too! 

Thousands of meters are in use, have been for twenty- 
five years. Models for every size office. Call the nearest PB 
office—or write for illustrated booklet. 


-PITNEY-BOWES Postage Meter 


Prrney-Bowss, Inc., 1800 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage meters 
Offices in principal cities. IN CANADA: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. 
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First Round Goes to the Army 
as Truman Backs Quick Merger 


President Says Now Is Time 
to Bring the Services Together 
Under One Civilian Head | 


As the senator who probably knew 
more about the war program than any 
other civilian, President Truman became 
convinced that the nation’s armed forces 
should be merged.. As President, his con- 
viction grew stronger. Even as he as- 
sumed office, he was confronted with a 
problem which clearly showed that some 
sort of revision in the war setup had to be 
made. With the invasion plans for Japan 
well under way, the Army and Navy 
could not agree on whether General of 
the Army MacArthur or Fleet Admiral 
Nimitz should be made supreme com- 
mander of the Pacific theater. The atom 
bomb finally settled that question. 

But in the years to come, with major 
nations liable to have atom bombs of 
their own, the outbreak of war would 
not leave the American services time 
to argue and debate. Major decisions 
would have to be made in a matter of 
hours, or even of minutes. To the Presi- 
dent, it seemed that service pride would 
have to take a hard blow for the good 
of the nation. Last week, in a 6,000-word 
special message to Congress, Mr. Truman 
demanded the establishment of a Depart- 
ment of National Defense which would 


include the Army, the Navy, and a co- 
equal Air Force. 

Declaring that the United States had 
encouraged aggressor nations simply by 
not being prepared for war, President 
Truman said: 


Whether we like it or not, we must all 
recognize that the victory which we have 
won has placed upon the American people 
the continuing burden of responsibility for 
world leadership. The future peace of the 
world will depend in large part upon whether 
or not the United States shows that it is really 
determined to continue in its role as a leader 
among nations... 

We would be taking a grave risk with the 
national security if we did not move now to 
Overcome permanently the present imperfec- 
tions in our defense organization ... . The 
boundaries that once separated the Army’s 
battlefield from the Navy’s battlefield have 
been virtually erased . . . Our combat forces 
must work together in one team as they have 
never been required to work together in the 

RS 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff are not a unified 
command... : 

Further studies of the general problem 
would serve no useful purpose. There is 
enough evidence now at hand to demonstrate 
beyond question the need for a unified de- 
partment. » 


Nine Reasons Why: The President 
proposed in general: 
@ “We should have integrated strategic 
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Arnold, Nimitz, and Eisenhower: Truman wants one Chief of Staff instead of three 
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plans and a unified military program and 
budget.” 

@ “We should realize the economies that 
can be achieved through unified control 
of supply and service functions.” 

@ “We should adopt the organizational 
structure best suited to fostering coordi- 
nation between the military and the re- 
mainder of the government .. . Our 
military policy . . . should be completely 
consistent with our foreign. policy. It 
should be designed to support and reflect 
our commitments to the United Nations 
Organization. It should be adjusted ac- 
cording to the success or lack of success 
of our diplomacy. It should reflect our 
fullest knowledge of the capabilities and 
intentions of other powers.” 

@ “We should provide the strongest 
means for civilian control of the military.” 
@ “We should organize to provide parity 
for air power.” 

@ “We should establish the most advan- 
tageous framework for a unified sysi m 
of training for combined operations of 
land, sea, and air.” 

@ “We should allocate systematically our 
limited resources for scientific research.” 
@ “We should have unity of command in 
outlying bases.” 

@ “We should have consistent and equi- 
table personnel policies. There have been 
differences in personnel policies between 
the Army and Navy” including “competi- 
tive recruitment.” 

A Secretary of Everything: Then, 
recognizing that legislation could only 
provide a basis and that methods and 
policies must be worked out later, the 
President specifically recommended: 

@ Establishment of a single Department 
of National Defense. charged with full 
responsibility for national security, under 
a civilian Cabinet secretary who would 
have a civilian under secretary and sev- 
eral civilian assistant secretaries in ad- 
dition to one for each of the services. 

@ Keeping the Marine Corps and carrier-, 
ship-, and water-based air under the 
Navy. 

@ Establishment within the department 
of such central coordinating and service 
organizations as intelligence and muni- 
tions boards. 


’ @ A single Chief of Ste with individual 


commanders for the Army, the Navy, and 
the Air Forces. 

The Chief of Staff and the three sub- 
ordinate commanders would form an ad- 
visory body to the President and the Sec- 
retary. But the President and the Secre- 
tary would be allowed to deal directly with 
the Army, Navy, and Air commanders on 
such matters as basic military strategy, 
policy, and division of the budget. The 
department’s key staff officers should be 
drawn from all the services and the. Chief 
of Staff rotated every two or three years 
among Army, Navy, and Air commanders. 


Significance-—— 
In the opinion of the President and 


many key officers in both services, such 
a military reorganization is absolutely 
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NOW. .. ONE MACHINE CAN BE BOTH AUTOMATIC 
AND MANUALLY-CONTROLLED...INHERENTLY 


A new production principle gives unheard-of flexibility 
for diversified shop schedules 


The Bullard Man-Av-Trot principle of automaticity adds to a manually- 

controlled machine all the advantages of automatic control without sacrificing 

its prpenvnaes & Everything it could do as a manually-controlled machine it 

manual or automatic control. 

To make that clear, see how a BUtard Man-Av-Trot Vertical Turret Lathe 

fits diversified shop schedules. If only a phxce or two are required, manual 

control is specified. On short runs, Man-Au“Sgox can often take over because this 

automatic feature can be ‘‘set-up’’ for functions aad tooling in slightly more time 

than setting the same job for manual operation. OJong runs, it’s Man-Au-Tron 

without question. Yet, at any time during Man-Avu-Troy operation, the machine 

can be changed to manual control instantly and temporarilyNwi 

the automatic set-up. 
Such revolutionary versatility results from the unique way Man-Av-Trot merely 

substitutes for the manual operator after he has predetermined the best produc- 

tion method and has set it into an automatic cycle. For the preset, Man-Au-TRon 

is reserved for Bullard machines exclusively. The Bullard 

Company, | Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 
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as versatile as manual control 
: 100% automaticity... 100% 


- mulative error...céntrol to the 
Closest tolerances ...a tremen- 
dous cost advantage in com- 
petitive markets. 


versatility. ..no human of cu- - 
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, essential. As the Administration policy, 


it effectively stifles officials in the War 
and Navy Departments from public op- 
position except as witnesses before Con- 
gressional committees, although the 
President denied that intent. But there 
is certain to be some fancy fighting 
behind the scenes and in Congress be- 
fore legislation incorporating anything 
like the President’s recommendations be- 
comes law. 

Naturally the President’s message left 
the Navy depressed and presented the 
Army and the Army Air Forces with a 
major triumph. The Navy, which suffered 
from inept public relations 
during most of the war, was 


knocked off balance at the 


Forces’ vigorous campaign. It 
never su ed in puttin 
across its plea for tradition 
separation. The fact that it 
first fought and then ap- 
proved a separate air force, 
and that Fleet Admi 
Nimitz and Halsey, its two 
heaviest witnesses, first fa- 
vored unification (in a report 
to the Joint Chiefs of Staff) 
and then reversed their stand, 
gave the impression that the 
Navy was simply playing dog 
in the manger. Witnesses 
such as Fleet Admiral King, 
who raised the specter of mil- 
itary dictatorship, did more 
harm than good. 

All through the acrimoni- 
ous battle the Navy has been 
fighting for time. The Army 
and the Air Forces, on the 
other hand, knew they had to 
strike while the nation re- 
membered the parts they had 

layed in the war. If they 
had waited until the nation 
settled down to peacetime, 
the chances were that unifi- 
cation would never have 
stood a chance. Thus the 
President’s statement that further study, 
which the Navy has +) repeatedly as 
a delaying tactic, would be futile, knocked 
the props from under the sea service. And 
failure to recommend that the Navy keep 
its land-based air was also a heavy blow. 
But the recommendation that the Presi- 
dent or the Secretary be allowed to con- 
sult the Navy commander directly on 
matters of strategy, policy, and especially 
division of the budget, was a great con- 
cession. Even so, thé Navy fears it will be 
starved out under the proposed setup. 


Old Soldiers Never Die 


Gen. George S. Patton Jr. wanted to 
die in battle—to be blown to pieces while 
riding in his beloved tank at the head of 
a victorious attack. But although ‘he 
courted death many times, in tanks, in 
racing jeeps, and under machine-gun fire, 


the two-gun general rode bloody but un- 
bowed through all the military and 
political crises his vaunted guts and 
violent tongue seemed to attract. 

Patton was made for a soldier and a 
man of action. The son of a Kepnp' 4 old 
Virginia family, he decided on a mi — 
career at the age of 7. At 11 he was al- 
ready an impetuous polo player. In later 

ears his opponents commented: “He hits 
hard—oftes upon the head.” 

The Gift of Courage: When he 
was 18 Patton entered Virginia Military 
Institute and a year later went to West 
Point. He became one of the few five-year 


...ON TO FARTHER, BEACHES J 





men in the academy’s history. Although 
he flunked in his first year he was not dis- 
missed because he already had the mak- 
ings in him of an excellent soldier. “Do 
you know what that damn fool of a son 
of mine did the other day?” his father 
once stormed. “They were having rapid- 
fire practice . .. The damn fool up 
between the targets. He said he wanted 
to see what it was like to be under fire.” 
After graduation he entered the cavalry. 

During the last war the cavalry took 
quickly to tanks: “The only difference be- 
tween tanks and horses,” he explained, 
“is the feed you give em.” In 1917 Patton 
established an American tank school at 
Langres, France. But he wanted action 
and, as commander of the 304th tank 
brigade, fought in the St. Mihiel and 
Meuse-Argonne offensives, where he was 
seriously wounded. Legend has it that 
he rode astride his. tank as if on a horse, 


spurs scraping and saber swinging. 


The interval between the wars was 


dull for Patton, .although he rose in rank 
from captain to the temporary rank of 
major general in 1941. Militarily, he led 
a detachment to break up the Bonus Ex- 
peditionary Force in Washington in 1982. 
Diplomatically, he taught the Prince of 
Wales to shoot craps. 


At the beginning of this war Patton, 


a devoted student of military history and — 


tactics, was the most expert of American 
tank commanders. He trained the Second 
Armored Division in 1940 and was pro- 
moted to command of the First Armored 
Corps. On Nov. 8, 1942, he landed in 
French Morocco and led the Second 
Corps in the North African campaign. 
Cigar in mouth, the vitriolic, 6-foot gen- 
eral leaped ashore at Gela, Sicily, on July 
10, 1948, with his Seventh Army, and 
drove the campaign to a 38-day. conclu- 
sion, outblitzing the blitzkriegers. The 
Germans tagged him as a man to watch. 

Who Was Caesar? In Novem- 
ber. 1948, the suppressed story of how 
Patton slapped a soldier suffering from 
battle fatigue came out. The slapping 
incident raised the greatest home-front 
furor of the war. The general publicly 
apologized, but the story left a bad taste. 
Patton disappeared from the military 
scene for months and the Germans won- 
dered where he was. They found out soon 
after D Day. Patton turned up in Nor- 


mandy to pour the Third Army he had 


been training since Sicily through the 
German lines at St. Lé. “We shall attack,” 
he told his men, “and attack, until we 
are exhausted, and then we shall attack 
again.” Patton’s tanks attacked until they 
ran out of gas—before Metz on the 
Moselle River. The Germans put him 
down as extra-good. 

Through the autumn months of 1944 
Patton built up his army to strike again. 


The call came in December. It was ur- . 


gent. The great German Ardennes of- 
ensive had broken through Allied lines 
in Belgium. The Wehrmacht was being 
checked momentarily. But the whole 
northern front might crumble unless it 
were dealt a hard blow. While British 
and American troops held on in the bitter 
Belgian snows Patton raced up from the 
south and sent the Germans reeling back 
toward the Rhine. 

That was his style. As spectacular in 
his tactics as in his speech, he used his 
armor as Jeb Stuart employed his cavalry. 
Patton was the man the world looked to 
when the Allied front was stalled. Time 
after time his divisions broke through and 
slashed forward in drives which made 
military history. After the victory, German 
generals said they had feared him more 
than any other American field command- 
er. And America found it easy to overlook 
his little faults and focus on his great 
achievements. , 

All told, Patton’s Third Army had 
raced through six countries, crossed six 
major rivers into enemy territory, cap- 
tured 750,000 Germans, and killed an 
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wounded another 500,000. “Julius Cae- 


sar,” Patton said, “wouldn’t have been 
but a one-star general in the Third Army.” 

Then Fate at Mannheim: In Octo- 
ber the general lost command of his be- 
loved Third because of his compromising 
attitude on Nazis in his Bavarian occupa- 
tion zone. His circle-A Third Army patch 
was replaced ‘by that of the Fifteenth 
Army, a headquarters group writing a 
history of the war. Patton said: “Anyway, 
I wore it when it mattered, and nobody 
can take that from me.” 

Patton was scheduled to go home for 
a long leave in mid-December. On Dec. 
9 he broke his neck in an auto crash 
near Mannheim, Germany (NEWSWEEK, 
Dec. 17). His wife rushed from the 
United States to his bedside. After 48 
hours doctors pronounced him out of 
danger. Even as plans were made to fly 
him home, however, the 60-year-old gen- 
eral, lying in a plaster cast, developed 
lung trouble. The added strain in his 
paralyzed condition was too much for 
even his great vitality. He could not, for 
example, obtain relief by coughing. He 
died in his sleep of pulmonary congestion 
on Dec. 21 in a Seventh Army hospital in 
Heidelberg. As messages of condolence 
came in from all over the world, Gen. 
Joseph T. McNarney, commander of 
United States forces in Europe, paid the 
final tribute: “He went down fighting.” 
This week he was buried at Hamm, 
Luxembourg, in the midst of the area 
where he won his greatest fame and 
where his achievements will be remem- 
bered forever. 


oor 


He Sat Home for Christmas 


Charles A. Moustakas, a 21-year-old 
Navy yeoman, wanted to be home for 
Christmas. His last Christmas in_ Detroit 
with his mother, father, two brothers, 
and two sisters had been in 1942. His 
ship, the Inca, a naval cargo vessel, was 





wrecked in a typhoon last October off 
Okinawa and he was given 80 days for 
rest at home. The furlough was to begin 
when he hit San Pedro, Calif., and an 
additional three days’ travel time was 
also permitted after he reached the 
States. So far so good, but when the 
dark-eyed, polite young sailor reported 
at the Okinawa receiving station, he 
learned he would have to wait at least 
two weeks for transportation. A man of 


_ infinite self-confidence, Moustakas took 


matters in his own capable hands. 

On Oct. 31 he hoisted his seabag on 
his shoulder, got in a line of sailors load- 
ing into an LCI on an Okinawa beach, 
and climbed aboard. The LCI shoved off 
for the 2-mile trip to the transport Oka- 
nagan. There he climbed up the Jacob’s 
ladder with the rest of the sailors. On 
both the LCI and the transport, officers 
were checking in passengers who were 
heading Stateside for discharge. But 
Moustakas blandly walked around the 
checkers and acted as though he be- 
longed with the rest of the men. Nobody 
questioned him. 

Two in an Upper: For two nights 
he slept on a cot and ate with the other 
1,805 sailors, Seabees, and Marines 
aboard. On the third day out he declared 
himself to the troop commander, who 
put him to work in the sick bay. Mous- 
takas arrived at San Pedro on Nov. 16. 
He was paid off and got his final leave 
papers in three days and then spent four 
days trying to get transportation. 

There was no space available in Pull- 
mans or planes but the yeoman heard of 
a special Santa Fe train which was leav- 
ing Los Angeles for St. Louis with a 
load of Navy dischargees. He climbed 
aboard it. After the train pulled out he 
looked up the petty officer in charge. The 
P.O. said it was OK to stay and told 
him to find a berth. He persuaded a 
sailor to share an upper with him. 

Three days later the train got to New- 
ton, Kan., and then a rumor got around 
that it would be side-tracked for over six 
hours. Moustakas checked out for the 
nearest highway. He got an immediate 
ride to Kansas City and stayed there 
overnight. The next morning an elderly 
couple picked him up and drove him 100 
miles. Then he rode in a farmer’s pickup 
truck to St. Lquis. He stayed there for 
three days because of an attack of laryn- 
gitis and then boarded the Wabash train 
Blue Banner for Chicago. When the con- 
ductor; who happened to be a sailor in 
the last war, came around for tickets 
he said he did not have one. The 
conductor said: “That’s all right, son, 
sit right here.” 

To Detroit on $25: They swapped 
sea stories to Chicago. Just as Moustakas 
was leaving the train the conductor of- 
fered him some money but the sailor re- 
fused it. In Chicago, he stayed three 
days with his sister. Then he got on the 
highway to Detroit and made the city in 
two rides. There he got on a streetcar for 
the fifteen-minute ride to his family’s 
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Win, Place, Show: GI's in Biarritz 
recently staged a contest for “Miss 
Atomic.” It was open to British, French, 
and American women. Lt. Helen E. Ta- 
tarka (left), an Army nurse of Hopkins, 
Minn., won. Mlle. Ginette Dumond of 
France (right) was second, and Wac 
Pfc. Miriam J. Haarala (center) third. 





home at 3271 Canton Avenue. He was 
ready to drop his fare in the box when 
he recollected that Detroit’s city-owned 
buses and streetcars carry servicemen 
free. At 11:30 p.m. on Dec. 6, he got 
home to his family. 

Moustakas had covered some 10,000 
miles in 23 days of actual travel. Trans- 
portation cost him nothing. On the high- 
way he never asked for a ride but threw 
his seabag, which contains his unpub- 
lished novel “She-Going Sailor,” over his 
shoulder and trudged along until some 
one stopped for him. His food and lodg- 
ing bills came to $25. Moustakas, after 
a happy Christmas at home, prepared to 
report on Dec. 28 to Detroit’s Federal 
Building for a further Navy assignment. 


oo 


They Won't Make It 


Every five seconds during November 


one GI from Europe walked off a gang- © 


plank onto American soil. But the im- 
pressive statistics went haywire last week. 
Thousands of troops who sailed from for- 
eign ports in time for Christmas at home 
found themselves eating ‘Army turkey 


again. 

In the Atlantic the cruiser Augusta ran 
into a tremendous storm. It rode out 70- 
mile-an-hour winds for two days before 
bringing 1,184 s back to Ports- 
mouth, England. e aircraft carrier 
Wasp, to pick up 5,700 troops 
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8 TIMELY BOOKLETS sad 

TELLING WHAT TO DO..S 

SPECIAL BOOKLET FOR FG 
VETERANS THEMSELVES > 


yreear American faces this chal- 
lenge: Tohelpreturning veterans 
fit themselves back into community 
life. Let them feel they are being 
ignored...and the seeds are sown for 
future discord. Give them a helping 
hand today ...and they will become 
the solid citizens of tomorrow. 


As a contribution to making 
America as strong in peace as in war 
—and in continuance of its 126- 
year policy of advancing the public 
welfare—the Aetna Insurance Group 
is offering—free—the 8 booklets 
listed below. These booklets indulge 
in no fancy theories. Instead, they 
tell the simple story of the nationally 
famous ‘‘Connecticut Plan” ... 
how other communities and busi- 
ness men have tackled and solved 
the problem of making their return- 
ing veterans feel at home. 


To obtain one or more booklets, 
simply check titles desired, and sign 
and mail coupon. 


8 0 
: Aetna Insurance Group 
670 Main Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 
Please send—without charge or obligation— 


the booklets checked. : 


== Veteran... This is for you. 
(Brey veteran and his family needs a 
copy. - 


| 
H 
(How an industrial city of 40,000 has 
prepared. 
aA big city has a working plan for its 
veterans, 
a 


e=this small industrial town will see that 
no veteran is overlooked. 


aw-Zhis rural community is not worried 
about its 170 veterans. 

==_tiow industry has prepered for ites re- 
turning servicemen. 
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International — 


In Los Angeles Harbor, soldiers live aboard ship while waiting for a train 


‘at Southampton, went into drydock at 


Plymouth on Dec. 19. Seas heavier than 
those of Pacific typhoons it had weathered 
had buckled its plates and carried away 
a steel hangar curtain. The cruiser Port- 
land, carrying 1,040 servicemen and one 
civilian, put into an Azores port as a re- 
sult of the same storm, and the transport 
Washington brought its 6,269 troops into 
New York one day late. In the Pacific, 
too, violent storms put transports four to 
five days behind schedule. 

Even if they did reach the United 
States, servicemen were by no means 
home. The holiday rail jam stranded at 
least 68,000 soldiers and sailors in West 
Coast ports. More than 5,000 Pacific 


veterans had to stay aboard ship in Los — 


Angeles because staging camps were over- 
flowing. Although 25,000 troops a day 
moved eastward in the five days before 
Christmas, about 100,000 docked in that 
period. 

Because it was Christmastime, the 
gripes were louder. But the Army and 
Navy had already done a staggering re- 
deployment job. They had returned near- 
ly 6,000,000 servicemen to civilian life 
before the holidays. 


Boo 


_ McVay: The Court Decides 


The trial of Capt. Charles B. McVay 
III ended in Washington on Dec. 19. The 
eight-man Navy court cleared the skip- 
per of the Indianapolis of the charge that 

failed to issue “abandon-ship” orders. 
But it found him guilty of to 
order a zigzag course the night the cruiser 
was sunk between Guam and Leyte.* 


©The sentence will not be announced until 
Ni Advocate General and 
Sle Se Sid STE emer 





During the last week of testimony, one 
survivor after another testified that the 
captain had given abandon-ship orders a 
few minutes after the cruiser was torpe- 
doed last July 29. On the day before the 
court reached its decision, McVay took 
the stand to testify in his own defense. 
Arriving at Guam from San Francisco 
with atomic-bomb materials on July 27, 
he said, he informed the operations offi- 
cer at Pacific Fleet headquarters that he 
had been out of the’ area three months 
and was unfamiliar with conditions, he 
requested instructions and advice, but 
nothin rted to him. 


unusual was repo 
Neve: 


his run to Leyte. He did not get it. 


Captain in Doubt: The moon was 
due to rise at 11:30 p.m. on July 29, 
McVay said. He was on the bridge at 
the time but could not see the moon be- 
cause of poor visibility, so he gave no 
additional orders to zigzag before he went 
P bed. Seoeeng orders —_ called 

r zigzagging whenever visibility was 
good were in the hands of all officers on 
watch. McVay left orders to be notified 
of any weather change and to be called 
if anything appeared on the radar screen 
or whenever the deck officer was in doubt. 

He was asleep in his emergency cabin 
on the bridge when the first torpedo 
struck. A few seconds later, the second 
explosion threw him out of his bunk. He 
went on deck barefooted in his shorts to 
call the officer of the deck for informa- 
tion. The officer told him that all ship 
communications were. out and that he 
had dispatched word to the radio room 
to. — out a distress message 

t' was so dark, McVay testi- 
fied, —. could not see the deck ‘from 
the bridge. The Indianapolis had only 





eless, he asked for an escort for | 
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_a small list. He dressed hastily and then 


oke with the damage-control officer on 
the bridge. He thought he could save his 
ship, he said, and did not want to issue 
an abandon-ship order until he had more 
facts. 

Then the executive officer came up to 


‘report the Indianapolis badly damaged. 


He recommended that it be abandoned, 


and McVay gave orders to pass the word | 


around. To make certain a second dis- 
tress message got out, he. started for the 
radio room himself. The ship was listing 
about 25 degrees. He reached the signal 
bridge.. But now the ship was listing at 
60 degrees and he had to crawl. He met 
several men and ordered them not to go 
overboard without life belts. Thirty sec- 
onds later the ship heeled over to 90 
degrees and McVay walked aft along the 
side of the ship. He still thought that 
part of the ship would float, but as he 
neared thé stern he was washed off by a 


. wave. The Indianapolis sank immediately 


afterwards. Five days later the survivors 
were picked up. McVay declared he con- 
sidered his officers fully competent and 
said they would have zigzagged if con- 
ditions demanded it. 


Significance-——~— 
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Bores—millions of bores—dowel pin bores— 
bearing bores — engine cylinder bores — all 
these and other bores which give indispens- 
able services in our daily lives—require low 
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one early every American skipper who : a 
the * his Ship thou h enemy pa in the cost manufacturing techniques. 
s.8 war was decorated and the loss was con- eee : 
pe- doned by the Navy. But in the case of Industry has always had to spend a lot of its 
the the Indianapolis, the professional judg- time and money generating precision in cyl- 
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29, that night.) Fleet Admiral Nimitz was ow are ote ot ep os ferae wid tg 
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ent When the captain arrived in Honolulu 
led after his rescue, he made some bitter If you desire to capture the next big market, 
vas 7 putea ay A a story, about Microhoning is the final machining process to 

on e failure to search for the cruiser, “miss- adopt to produce impro ; 
ied ing” for five days. This negligence of the "i aes cost ee 
led higher command resulted in the deaths : oe ‘ a 
en of about 500 of the 800 men who escaped : “ 
bt. from the sinking vessel. The court-martial ' ‘ 
bin never touched upon the question of 
do search, but the Navy admits there will 
nd be other courts-martial. Presumably the 
He responsible port officers of Guam and 

to Leyte will be tried for failing to check 
na- when the cruiser was overdue. Detroit 4, Michigan 
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Gratien Gélinas, the Charlie Chaplin 
of French Canada, and Miriam Hopkins, 
capable and emotional American stage- 
screen actress, were the central figures 
last week in a hemispheric theatrical row 
which threatened to ruin Gélinas’s first 
venture on the English-speaking stage. 
Indirectly, and somewhat mysteriously, 
the conflict involved Variety, the theat- 
rical newspaper, and some phantom 
Chicago drama critics. 

Miss Hopkins and Gélinas, best known 
as Fridolin, are co-stars in “St. Lazare’s 
Pharmacy,” an Eddie Dowling tryout 
drama written by the Hungarian Miklos 
Laszlo. It opened in Montreal, Dec. 6, 
was closed abruptly last Wednesday, 
moved this week to Chicago, and is due 
in New York next April, if ever. 

Trouble brooded darkly over the pro- 
duction from its first rehearsals in New 
York this fall. After reading the play with 


’ Fridolin, Miss Hopkins fumed for two 


days, returning to rehearsals only after 
Dowling, also producer of the current 
Broadway hit “The Glass Menagerie,” 
wired her an ultimatum. Dowling -re- 
jected her suggestion that Fridolin’s dual 
roles be split between two actors, but 
agreed the dialogue should not be 
changed to increase Fridolin’s roles. 


Montreal critics were not much im- — 
‘pressed with the play on _ opening 


night. Variety criticized Miss Hopkins for 
“outrageously” overacting, but praised 
Fridolin highly. Ken Johnstone of The 
Montreal Standard, who also is the Va- 
riety correspondent locally, called her act- 
ing “hammy.” He also recalled that he 
had received a telegram, signed by Vari- 
ety, which read: “Chicago newspapermen 
ganging up to pan Fridolin .. .” Variety 
said it never had sent any such tele- 


‘director to handle 














Ronny Jaques—Montreal Standard 


Embroiled over a play: Fridolin of Montreal and Miriam Hopkins. . . 
‘Miriam Acts Up 


gram. Johnstone, claiming that Fridolin 
had received three similar warnings, said 
there seemed to be a plot to have Chicago 
critics blast Fridolin. 
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York. You are not trying.” He said he had 
Dowling’s authority to close the play. un- 
less she accepted his direction. Three 
nights later, he repeated the perform- 
ance, telling Miss Hopkins: “You are 
playing’ the part like a Southern belle.” 
With many of the audience still in the 
theater, Miriam came back loudly: “I am 
fed up taking criticism from a second- 


, Tate son-of-a-so-and-so.” 


You Are a Cad, Sir: Promptly, Ray © 


Brock, former foreign correspondent who 
is Miriam MHopkins’s new husband, 
wrote an almost Victorian protest to 
Johnstone, with copy to Johnstone’s man- 
aging editor. He arged that the article 
about “my wife” was “shockingly vicious 
.. . Slanderous . . . filthy and cowardly.” 
Then he added: “You are a fourth-rate 
cub, Johnstone, and I strongly advise you 
to mend your manners.” 

Meanwhile, Wesley McKee, the third 
e play, called the 
whole cast on stage and told Miss Hop- 


kins: “With your interpretation of the 


role, the play will be slaughtered in New 





Associated Press 


-.. with an assist from husband Ray Brock 


Miss Hopkins told Variety she was 
seeking legal advice on-how far the pro- 
ducers could go in changing her part. 
She complained: “They were trying to 
get the understudy (Joy La Fleur of 
Montreal) in at $100 a week” to save 
money. Variety also reported Louis J. 
Singer, co-producer, had been. punched by 
Laszlo, the author, in another fracas. Both 
denied this. But Miss Hopkins reported 
that Laszlo had told her that his wife 
would be “wonderful” in Miriam’s part. 

Fridolin and the other French-Cana- 
dians in the cast hoped Christmas and 
Chicago might save their English-speak- 
ing stage debut. At the week end in Chi- 
cago, Miss Hopkins hoped Dowling, or 
some other miracle, would save the Pe, 
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Action in Eldorado 


Last May 7 the Canadian.Government 
launched a secret inquiry into the opera- 
tions of Eldorado mines, chief Allied 
source of the pitchblende used to make 
atomic bombs. Until late September, the 
secret was well kept. Then a group of 
former Eldorado shareholders, whose 
stocks had been expropriated when the 
government took over Eldorado in 1944, 
complained publicly about the govern- 
ment’s star-chamber. methods (NeEws- 
wEEK, Nov. 5). 

Later, Reconstruction Minister C. D. 
Howe threw some light on the mystery 
by explaining the government had been 
aroused to suspect irregularities in the op- 
eration of Eldorado, that no one had been 
charged, but the government would pur- 
sue its investigation until it knew what 
was afoot (NEWSWEEK, Dec. 3). 

, Last week Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police arrested Carl B. French, former 
secretary-treasurer of Eldorado and now 
president of Dial & Instrument Finishers, 
Ltd. French faced five charges, one of 
falsifying books of Eldorado Gold Mines 
in 1948, and four of accepting gifts or 
other considerations from individuals or 
companies with which Eldorado made 
deals in 1942, 1948, and 1944. Boris 
Pregel, Russian-born sales agent in New 
York for Eldorado’s world markets, was 
named as one of the individuals. In At- 
lantic City, Pregel told NEwsweEek: 
“French never took a cent from anyone.” 

Meanwhile, government investigators 
tipped newsmen to watch the forthcom- 
ing trial, predicting more surprises might 
be in store. Legal representatives of for- 
mer shareholders claimed the charges 
against French were merely a govern- 
ment effort to justify the probe. 





























DON’T HOBBLE new, improved equip- 
ment for the sake of saving a few 
extra dollars worth of wiring. 
Remember, to get peak efficiency 
from postwar production equipment 
wiring must come first—foresighted 
wiring to provide for greatly ex- 





Inadequate power 
steals part of the 
production efficiency 


you pay for 


panded power needs to come. 

Check your wiring plans now. 
Avoid costly alteration shutdowns 
later. Call in your consulting or plant 
power engineer, electrical contractor 
or power salesman. Hear what they 
say about the wisdom of soundly 





Backward wiring handicaps advanced equipment 


_..Wire ahead 


planned wiring and service equip- 
ment. Anaconda Wire & Cable Com- 
pany, Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company. General Offices: 
25 Broadway, New York City 4. Chi- 
cago Office: 20 North Wacker Drive 6. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities. 


V Oeok yourwiring bere. 
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_tules ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 
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Panama: Surprise Party 


Former President Arnulfo Arias’s voci- 
ferous dislike of the United States and 
his hostility toward his successors in the 
presidency of Panama are well. known. 
Panamanian authorities have therefore 
been looking for trouble ever since the 
dapper Arias returned home in October. 

Last week it came. About midnight on 
Dec. 21 a group of armed men entered a 
police station in Colén. One of them 
threw a hand grenade; the others opened 
fire on the police. Total casualties were 


_a police lieutenant and four raiders killed, 


three officers and two of the invaders 
wounded. The rest of the band, all said 
to be Arias men, were arrested. 

The police claimed that they had brok- 
en up an elaborate plot. They believed 
that for some reason attacks planned on 
police barracks and the Presidential Pal- 
ace in Panama City had been called off 


at the last minute, but that the Coldén - 
. band had not been notified of the change 


in plans. 

Police surrounded Arias’s home in the 
capital. He smiled broadly and went with 
them without resistance. “I knew nothing 
about what happened in Coldén until I 
read this morning’s papers,” he said. 


Da 


Paraguayan Army Chief 
Thinks Hitler Won War 


More light was shed on the censorship- 
shrouded nature of the Paraguayan Gov- 
ernment last week. The United States 
Department of State, following up its 
campaign against alleged Fascist tenden- 
cies in Argentina, turned its guns on 
Asuncion. It forwarded a note inquiring 
if a book, written by Col. Bernardo Ar- 
anda, Paraguayan Chief of Staff, repre- 
sents the views of the Government. 
NEwswEExk’s Asuncién correspondent 
sends this summary of the book. 


Col. Bernardo Aranda’s book en- 
titled “The Armed Forces and National 
Problems” may well be considered a cate- 
chism of military dictatorship. It advo- 
cates the “nation’s basic preparation for 
war,” and argues that peace is nothing 
more than a period of transition to war. 

Ein Reich, Ein Volk: Moral educa- 
tion of the people in time of peace has a 
prominent place in the colonel’s scheme. 
He recommends that it include: (1) 
building the people’s knowledge of war; 
(2) elimination of pacifism and hatred of 
war; (8) lessening of individualism, and 
(4) teaching of the doctrine that, in 

ace, the only measures that count are 

ose that will be useful in war. 

“Love of fatherland” must be culti- 
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Arias: Behind the bars 


vated, Aranda says, and he declares that 


“the national anthem must be sung by 
all citizens and all women whenever it is 
possible to do so.” The schools must teach 
that “the fatherland is the home, the fam- 
ily, the city where we were born, our 
private interest and our freedom, our 
sovereignty and independence, and that 
we must learn to love and not to hate it 
or renounce either it or its symbols, 
which are the glorious armed forces and 
the national flag.” 

Aranda would try to popularize war by 
a careful program of internal and foreign 
propaganda. The war has, taught that 
“beginning today we must put in execu- 
tion plans to place patriotic learning on a 
par with purely technical and theoretical 
teaching,” and the subject of national de- 
fense must be included in university cur- 
ricula to “tone up the patriotic morale.” 

“A press organized and controlled by 
the government constitutes an organ of 
great value,” Aranda states. But “when- 
ever possible the publications will give 
the impression that they are really auton- 
omous and spontaneous. To achieve this 
it is convenient to avoid, for example, 
such things as all the papers appearing 
with the same arguments on the same 
day in support of a government act... 
Then they would lose most of their propa- 
ganda value and damage the press as a 
means of controlling the people.” 

Guns Before Butter: The colonel 
declares that the government supports 
the Catholic church. But it must give the 
church a plan to exploit religious senti- 
ment which would include “a program of 
patriotic propaganda for either peace or 
war, to forti e spirit.” 


In the economic chapter of his book, 
the colonel maintains that a policy of self- 
sufficiency would give Paraguay an ad- 
vantage in case of war. “We must take 
into account,” he says, “that countries 
with predominantly agricultural econo- 
mies are infinitely more powerful than 
those with industrial economies when it 
comes to meeting the demand for food 
and other consumer needs in wartime .. . 
What we must try to avoid at all costs 
in gearing our production for a possible 
war is learning to depend on foreign 
aid. In times of peace we must try to 
bring our national industries under con- 
trol of national capital. 
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Mexico: “Mr.’ Padilla 


Mexico’s perennial sensitiveness about 
United States interference in its internal 
affairs is likely to become more intense 
as an election approaches. And a reputa- 
tion for too close intimacy with the Yan- 
quis is no help to any candidate. During 
the 1940 Presidential campaign Gen. 
Juan Andreu Almazan : paid a personal 
visit to the United States. He found no 
support, if that was what he was looking 
for, but Mexicans promptly changed his 
name Andreu to its English form Andrew 
and roundly defeated him at the polls. 

Now, as Mexico prepares for the July 
1946 election, it is former Foreign Secre- 
tary Ezequiel Padilla who bears the 
stigma of excessive friendliness for the 
United States. “Mr.” Padilla, his enemies 
call him. Last week whispers that he was 
receiving United States support for his 
Presidential candidacy became shouts and 
the State Department in Washington was 
forced to take an unwilling hand in the 
campaign. 

The Saliva Bombs: Vicente Lom- 


‘bardo Toledano, the dynamic, strong- 


jawed president of the Confederacién de 
Trabajadores de América Latina (CTAL), 
charged at a federal district labor rally 
in Revolution Park on Dec. 16 that he 
had “certain data proving that Sinar- 
quista [rightist nationalist] groups in 
Mexico are receiving firearms from im- 
perialist United States firms.” Their ob- 
ject, he said, was to install a quisling in 
the Mexican Presidency. And he made it 
clear that by quisling he meant Padilla, 
who is running independently against 
the candidate of the official government 
Partido de la Revolucién Mexicana. 

United States Amabassador George S. 
Messersmith immediately asked Foreign 
Secretary Francisco Castillo Najera for 
evidence to support the charges. The for- 
eign secretary's reply: “The Government 
of Mexico does not associate itself with 
or support the statements of Lombardo 
Toledano.” 

Ultimas Noticias, afternoon edition of 
the Mexico City daily Excelsior, joined 
the fray with an editorial entitled, “The 
Saliva Bombs of Sefior Lombardo.” The 
labor leader, it said, “has assumed the 
title of a king without a crown.” 
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Pockets Heavy With War Dollars, 


U.S. Takes Flier in Stock Market 


Labor Trouble a Danger Sign 
but Eager Public Pays No Heed, 
Buys Even ‘Cats and Dogs’ 


In 1946, as it has for the last 82 years, 
the New York Stock Exchange will count 
the pulse of American business. The 1945 
count looked good (see chart). On Dec. 
10, the Dow-Jones index of industrial 
stocks reached a new 1945 high at 196.59. 
In the week before Christmas the index 
receded to 187.51, but in the final pre- 
holiday trading it came back to 189.75. 

In a year’s time, stocks had risen an 
average of 40 points across the board. 
Even worthless securities had gone up. 
The shares of a company in liquidation 
sold for more than liquidation value. Long 
inactive mining shares, representing little 
more than holes in the ground, were wide- 
ly sought. Buyers even bid up Imperial 
Russian bonds in the blue-sky hope that 
the Soviet Russians might redeem them. 
Bache & Co., one of the larger brokerage 


firms, urged its customers’ men to warn _ 


clients against buying most anything. 

Trading volume on the Stock Exchange 
in 1945 was about 390,000.90 shares, 
the highest since the 409,000,000 shares 
in 1937. Having raised their commis- 
sions by 10 per cent in the dull months 
of 1942, the brokers bubbled over with 
year-end cheer in parties, bonuses, and 
optimistic market letters. 

One thing they talked about was that 
with the excess-profits tax removed, 
sound companies might show better earn- 
ings next year. There was a feeling that 
this added attraction had not yet been 
fully discounted in stock prices. 

Slightly lower prices on the Stock Ex- 
change last week gave Wall Street a 
chance to wisecrack about Walter Winch- 
ell, who gossiped on a Sunday night 
radio program that “insiders” thought 
stock-market prices would go down be- 
fore Christmas. They did. Some brokers 
said “old ladies” telephoned their orders 
to sell, the next morning. Wags of “The 
Street,” said The New York Herald- 
Tribune acidly two days later, “now 
want Charlie McCarthy’s opinion.” 
Significance-—— 

The public is in a buying mood. It has 
set all-time buying history in the de- 
partment stores (NEWSWEEK, Dec. 17). 
Its reasoning is that when money can 
be made by trading in the so-called “cats 

of the stock market, then 
why not? Money has never been so plenti- 
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| DOW-JONES INDUSTRIAL AVERAGES 


Newsweek chart by James Cutter 


The 1945 high: 196.59 


ful, and it sharpens an appetite for more. 
The Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion has measured how much money the 
public has: In 1939, money in the bank 
and other liquid assets amounted to about 
$400 per capita. In 1945, after taking 
into account a population increase of 
10,000,000, the public had liquid assets 
of $1,200 per capita. Brokers report that 
most stock transactions, unlike the specu- 
lative boom in 1929, are for cash. 
Furthermore, the supply of stocks for 
sale hasn’t kept up with demand. Last 


\ 





week, for example, ten shares of Joliet & 
Chicago Railroad sold at 140, up 38 
points, at a time when averages were 
going down. The last previous sale of 
this stock was in April. 

Stocks probably would have turned 
sluggish last week with or without ad- 
vance notice. The end of a year isn’t us- 
ually a time for aggressive buying and 
as 1945 was ending, the unsettled labor 
situation was a special reason for invest- 
ors to stop, look, and listen. A sane solu- 
tion of labor troubles in the auto and 
steel industries might be the only thing 
needed to put the bull market back on 
the track. 
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Ticker-Tape Teacher 

Here’s a tip straight from Wall Street: 
Any speculator who is too busy or too 
lazy to study the market ought to get out. 
The tipster is H. M. Gartley, who has 
spent a quarter century studying market 
movements. Forecasting at any particular 
time, he acknowledged, is like catching 
fog with a fish net. Certain conditions will 
bring certain results, but the time lag is 
unpredictable. 

Those who don’t know what the market 
is all about include the majority of specu- 
lators, Gartley says. It’s a Wall Street 
axiom that the public always gets in at 
the top and gets out at the bottom. 

Gartley began as a runner for the 
old Wall Street house of Post & Flagg. 
Whenever George B. Post, head of the 
firm, got a “feeling” the market was about 
to do something, he issued a bulletin to 
his partners. Gartley, checking the bulle- 
tins against results, discovered Post was 
right only about 30 per cent of the time. 

Gartley decided there must be some 
science that could be applied, and he be- 
came one of the first technical students 
of the stock market.* His work so im- 
pressed the Tri-Continental Co., a big. 
open-end investment trust, that it gave 
him a little room where he labored over 
his charts like a medieval monk illumi- 
nating a manuscript. 

Guesses, Good and Bad: Gartley 
said his employers seldom took his advice, 
although when it proved right they were 
frank enough to remark the fact to their 
friends. The result was that Barron’s 
Weekly asked Gartley to write a series of 
articles in the summer of 1932, in which 
he correctly called the end of the bear 
market that had begun in 1929. That 
made his reputation. Survivors of the 
1929 crash began beating a path to his 
door, and he started classes to teach Wall 
Streeters something about the market. 
Among his students was William Mc- 
Chesney Martin, who later became presi- 
dent of the New York Stock Exchange. 

The Gartley course is an elaboration, 
by statistics and research, of the famous’ 
Dow Theory. That theory holds that the 
market is in a bullish period when an up- 





*Now every large brokerage house has its technical 
students and chart-makers. 
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Grandma knew the secret of BAKING with COLD 


Today’s great biscuit bakers also know the secret of 
preparing dough . .. But they have a big advantage 
over Grandma. 


This advantage is carefully controlled mechanical 
refrigeration. 


The tender flakiness and tempting flavor of Nabisco’s 


R famous biscuits are developed in special “dough rooms” 


air conditioned by York. Here the dough “ferments” 
in a perfectly maintained atmosphere for 23 hours. 
Mainly by this process, Nabisco insures uniform qual- 
ity, rain or shine, summer and winter. 

But biscuits can be little better than their ingredients 
so York refrigeration, scientifically applied, also stands 


guard over them. Pure cold water for mixing is pro- 
vided; and eggs, spices and special ingredients are held 
under exacting conditions. Hardening chocolate coat- 
ings, preserving wax paper and cellophane wrappers 
require equally precise treatment. These and many 
another improvement in the art of biscuit baking are 
all fouad in National Biscuit Company’s huge modern 
bakery in Atlanta, Georgia. 

In every field of food processing .. . cold storage... 
and food transportation you'll find York equipment 
performing vital tasks . . . tasks that have helped 
maintain national health and vigor. 


York Corporation, York, Pennsylvania. 
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swing passes the previous high point, with 
a subsequent reaction whose low point 
fails to touch the previous bottom. When 
rail averages follow the industrials in do- 
ing this the trend is “confirmed.” 

The man who made the Dow Theory 
famous, William Peter Hamilton—Charles 
H. Dow’s successor as editor of The Wall 
Street Journal—predicted the end of the 
Coolidge bull market in 1926, an error 
now famous in Wall Street. Hamilton quit 
writing about the market for five months 
after that. But in 1929 he successfully 
called the bear market—which gave him 
a batting average of .500. 

Gartley himself, having called the 19382 
bull market, failed to foresee the 1987 
bear, which restored his own average— 
for those two major periods—to the coin- 
flipping level. “I have spent,” ‘he says, 
“hours upon hours of my time listening to 
crackpots of every description, each with 
his own infallible system, and I have 
yet to find one.” 

Gartley, in his studies of everything 
which might have a bearing on the mar- 
ket, has even examined sunspots. He is 
convinced they have a cyclical correlation 
with bear markets—possibly because 
crops are known to be poorer in sun- 
spot years. His own best-known contri- 
bution to market theory is “velocity rat- 
ing”—determining which particular shares 
move farthest and fastest, up or down. 

A Fortune in Spurts: Gartley sells 


- a market letter but says his main source 


of income—after he got his initial nest 
egg—has been the market. The method 
he recommends—one which he emphati- 
cally warns requires close study—is 

on the fact that the market, whether bull 
or bear, never moves up or down in a 
straight line but in a series of spurts fol- 
lowed by compensating corrections. On 
the bull side, this involves selling at or 
near the peak point of a spurt and buying 
on the down side of the correction. 

The difficulty, of course, is in tellin 
when the intermediate “correction” o: 
a bull market becomes the first down leg 
of a bear market. Once convinced a bear 
market is under way, the speculator re- 
verses his procedure and sells short, “cov- 
ering” during the selling climax that usu- 
ally marks the end of a swing and re- 
suming short commitments during the 
corrective upswing. 

Gartley thinks the present bull market 
should last another two years—because 
of the prospect of good business, the 
piled-up ability of people to buy, and the 


scarcity of supply for the heavy demand | 


for stock. It is an abnormal market, how- 
ever, because not since 1942 has there 
been as much as a 10 per cent correc- 
tion, where frequently there are two or 
more every year. From here on there are 
likely to be “sudden and sharp correc- 
tions.” On Dec. 10, for the first time in 


‘the present bull market, both industrial 


and rail averages passed the 1987 highs 
by a small margin. That “confirmed” the 
existence of a real bull market. 


Newsweek 


Gartley measures price velocity 


Labor: The Non-Goon Man 


The top secret in the auto industry is 
the new model—and the makers guard it 
closely. It was, therefore, a high compli- 
ment to Richard T. Leonard of the 
United Auto Workers when Ford officials 
recently showed him, and his fellow 
members of the union negotiating com- 
mittee, the handmade model of the 1947 
Ford. The incident epitomized the differ- 
ence between the Ford negotiations, han- 
dled by the calm, thoughtful 48-year-old 
Leonard, and the fireworks that go on 
whenever Walter Reuther sits down to 
bait his favorite enemies at General 
Motors. 

In a suite of the stately Book-Cadillac 
Hotel, where ten union men sit across 
from ten Ford representatives, Leonard 


is “Dick” and John S. Bugas, the former 





Leonard, the smooth negotiator 





o Newsweek, Decemser $1, 1945 
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FBI man who succeeded Harry Bennett 
as Ford labor chief, is “John” to all con- 
cerned. There is no backslapping, but 
there is a noticeable atmosphere of 
mutual respect. 

Reuther gets the headlines, but it is 
Leonard who, if he is successful in win- 
ning a satisfactory wage increase from 
Ford, may pull the UAW through its 
greatest trial. It is evident also that the 
government is looking to Leonard to pull 
a rabbit out of the hat of the auto 
situation. 

Man of Balance: The son of an Ohio 
miner, Leonard quit college at 19 to get 
married and na his bride to Detroit 
where he got a timekeeper’s job with the 
Hupp Motor Car Corp. at 55 cents an 
hour. In other shops, in other jobs, his 
wages dropped to as low as 40 cents dur- 
ing the lean years. He became an active 
unionist, and led the Hupp and later the 
DeSoto locals in strikes. 

As UAW welfare director during the 
unemployment of 1987, Leonard helped 
UAW members get relief and WPA jobs. 
He worked out a system whereby WPA 
workers could keep their UAW member- 
ship. This proved invaluable in organiz- 
ing Ford, where UAW membership had 
drop from 16,000 to 17 during the 
layoffs. Leonard co-directed the 1941 
Ford organizing drive which won the 
first union shop in auto history. He has 
been director of the UAW’s national Ford 
department ever since. 

In a union sharply divided between 
Reuther’s right wing and George Addes’s 
left, Leonard is almost unique in that he 
catries the respect of both sides. In a 
union that places as much importance 
on internal politics -as benefits for the 
members, he is generally credited with 
putting the union’s welfare ahead of his 


.own. Modest, tolerant, gentle, he startled 


everyone, after unsucce: y opposing 
Addes for secretary-treasurer in 1941, by 
retaining two of his subordinates who had 
supported Addes. He makes the union a 
day-and-night job, spends what little time 
is left with his. wife-and children—a 23- 
year-old daughter who teaches the fifth 
—. and a 21-year-old son just out of 
Army. 

Leonard is the author of the “union 
responsibility” proposal which the UAW 
made in reply to Ford’s pleas for com- 
pany security against wildcat strikes. 
Ford, in turn, offered Leonard a 15-cent- 


_ an-hour wage boost, while the best offer 


Reuther had from GM was 18%. Leonard 
refused it, but the Ford negotiations con- 
tinued peaceably while Reuther’s were 
embroiled in a disastrous strike. 


PL 


Pullman Ticket 
Robert R. Young and his Cleveland fin- 
ancier, Cyrus Eaton (NEwswEEK, Oct. 
aden epee log oa bout Se a : 
judge e: ing court at el- 
phia passed up their offer to buy the 
Pullman sleeping-car business and instead 




































: T USED tO.roast your holitlay turkey in a 
‘modern gas oven is made with air—and lots of it. Fluid 
‘heat, it is sometimes called, and here’s how the magic 
f “Air at Work” figures in almost every step of the 
smanufacturing process. 

First, a mixture of coal and coke is ignited, and a 
stream of air is passed through it to attain the proper 
temperature for gas-making. Then steam is applied to 
the hor fuel, and the reaction produces carbon monox- 
ide, hydrogen, and methane—known as “blue” gas. 
When the fuel has cooled and the reaction slowed 
down, Sturtevant-engineered air is put to work again 
and the cycle repeated. Then the gas is forced into a 
“carburetor” where it is enriched with an oil spray and 
blended by “superheating.” Sturtevant also takes on the 
job of forcing the gas through purifiers to storage and, 
under carefully regulated pressures, through miles of 
pipe right to your burner. Altogether, the amount of 
“air required to make enough gas to roast your turkey 
weighs about twice as much as the turkey itself! 





9s plant where 
at is not first choicel 





NEW HORIZONS COMING UP—in heating, ventilating, air- 

conditioning, controlling dust and fumes, or burning 
fuel more economically—and Sturtevant “Engineered 
Air” will be an ever more important production tool. 

_ Why not talk with a Sturtevant Engineer now about 
how “Air at Work” can help you? 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Division of Westinghouse Electric 
HYDE PARK, BOSTON 36, MASS. 














ee before in history have so many 
people been on the way home. 


Never have so many millions of people 
been starting their own homes. 


Does that open up a picture of the new 
widening swing of influence of Better 
Homes & Gardens, the magazine that’s 
written entirely for the families whose 
big love is their homes? 
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—and no place like Better 
Homes & Gardens to sell 


everything that goes into homes. 
Circulation: ever 2,500,000 
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‘carry-their fight to the United States 
Supreme Court. 


Poor 


Shaver Makes Good 


Any girl named Shaver would be called 
Little. The girl named Dorothy Shaver 
from Mena, Ark., made the best of it. 
She and her sister Elsie made dolls called 
the Five Little Shavers and sold them 
profitably. Elsie was best at making 
them; Dorothy’s knack was sélling them. 

In 1921 Dorothy and Elsie Shaver 
came to New York. Elsie became an art- 
ist. Dorothy’s talents impressed Lord & 
Taylor so well that in 1924 she was hired 
to do the “comparison” shopping for that 
big department store. By 1927 she was a 
director. In 1931 she became vice presi- 
dent, and in 19387, first vice president. 
She had charge of all advertising, fash- 
ion promotion, publicity, and display 
programs. Under her deft hand Lord & 
Taylor advertising took on an elusive 
feminine quality: Amusing sketches 
flouted the old rules about specific items 
and prices. -She set up one of the first 
women’s fashion bureaus to coordinate 





. 


*The 52 did not include Young’s Chesapeake & Ohio. 








roads.* Young and Eaton said they would 
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approved the $75,000,000 offer of 52 rail- store buying, and promoted teen-age de- 
_ Signing. She was one of the first to build 


up the notion that American designers 
were the peers of those in Paris. 

The great majority of department-store 
customers are women. Who would know 


better than a woman how to please them? 


The question seemed logical; yet few 
stores have ever had a woman as top 
executive.* Last week, Lord & Taylor 
started what may become a trend: When 
Walter Hoving resigned as president, the 
directors elected Dorothy Shaver to suc- 
ceed him. 

Hoving, a former national chairman of 
the United Service Organizations and a 
graduate of Macy’s and Montgomery 
Ward, indicated he had new merchandis- 
ing plans of his own. Some of his friends 
thought he might also turn out to be the 
Mark Hanna of the Stassen Presidential 
campaign. 


wow 


Cornered Wheat 


The Kansas. City . millers were not 
merry. They charged that the government 
and the farmers had combined to-corner 
the nation’s bumper wheat crop. Unless 





*In 1934, Hortense M rie Odlum_was ap- 
pasted president of Bonwit Teller, which Floyd Ou. 
, then her husband, controlled. She retired in 1940. 





Associated Press 


Ads like this helped make the merchandising career of Dorothy Shaver 
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they got relief at once they could grind 
x ae fifteen more days. Mills else- 
where could grind no more than 50 days, 
although the milling season had 150 days - 
to go before a new crop. The situation: 
@ Exports were up from almost nothing 
a year ago to more than 29,000,000 
bushels a month this winter. 

@ Many farmers refused to sell, hoping 
for higher profits when income-tax cuts 
become effective Jan. 1, and if Congress 
acts favarably on the Pace Bill to raise 
parity prices in line with higher farm 
wages. | 

@ With barely enough stocks to meet 
foreign-relief commitments, the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. stopped selling 
wheat to mills last week. 

The millers said there was enough 
wheat. A record 1945 crop of 1,123,000,- 
000 bushels with a carry-over of 300,000,- 
000 was adequate to meet domestic re- 
quirements of 850,000,000 bushels; the 
578,000,000-bushel remainder was enough 
to meet export and relief needs. The prob- 
lem was to get the wheat into mills. Sen. 
Clyde M. Reed, Kansas Republican, 
urged the Agriculture Department to es- 
tablish a central allocating authority. 


Pe 


Farmer International 


The war turned the isolationist Ameri- 
can farmer into an apostle of international 
cooperation. Farm leaders were among 
the advisers to the United Nations Con- . 
ference at San Francisco and to the In- 
ter-American Conference in Mexico City. 

. In Chicago last week the 27th annual 
meeting of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation (membership: 987,000) em- 
phasized ‘this trend by supporting par- | 
ticipation in the United Nations Organi- 
zation, the Bretton Woods Monetary 
Fund, the International Reconstruction 
Bank, and foreign loans. It also urged | Pur 
sending food to stricken countries, and . R 
gradual reduction of trade barriers. 


DISTILLED 
TO RICEN RUM 


The overflow crowd of 4,000 well- : ONL AATUD ay 
dressed people in the Sherman Hotel, in- 
cluding the most women ever seen at a 
federation convention, personified farm 





prosperity. 

But President Edward A. O’Neal, 69- 

year-old; wise-cracking. Alabamian, om- 

inously warned of a “perilous period 

ahead,” and the delegates responded by 
urging continued support of farm prices eS al 

during the postwar period.” Other reso- ra if you want the finest 
lutions favored abolition of price ceilings nF t a 
after next June 30 except on scarce com- A tum drink— make it 
modities, and a food stamp plan “limited ath ; 

to periods of acute economic distress.” 4 se with RIONDO—the best 


sir 
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, E7 rum from Puerto Rico 

Skyway Markers = 

On Aug. 10, 1942, newspapers all 
over the country, in dead-pan earnestness, 
published poe of farmers’ fields 
plowed in the shape of arrows to guide 
a bombers to aircraft factories. 
RE inte Doig tl eal ge 
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Contour hoax of 1942... 


relations officer who put it out was re- 
lieved of his command. The Army had 
already wiped out 3,000 legitimate air 
markers lest they guide the enemy. 
Today the problem is to guide our 
own peacetime fliers. The Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration thinks 50,000 new 
markers are needed. Marking the aerial 
highways will become increasingly impor- 


_ tant as cheap, comparatively foolproof 


planes encourage more and more families 
to fly. Helping them find their way will 
be a matter of self-interest as well as help- 
fulness to communities, since a lost pilot 
is a menace to lives and property on the 
ground. 

Air marking first gained impetus from 
the air-mail pilots who, when they lost 
their way, followed railroad tracks till 
they came to a station, then “buzzed” it to 
try to read its name. This sometimes took 
several passes. Prudent communities be- 
gan painting names on the roofs. Oil com- 
panies took up the practice. 

The CAA began sponsering air markers 
in 1935 and continued until they were 
removed as a wartime security measure. 
Now the CAA is spending money to help 
the building of new ones. As a promoter 
it employs Blanche Noyes, well-known 
er, who uses a government 
rop in on governors, mayors, 
fficials. To be useful, markers 
tandardized. CAA urges two 
which marks the town, and 
and name of the nearest 
d another which, in addition 
he nearest airport and mile- 
as an arrow pointing to true 
the latitude and longitude of 
(see sketch). 
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Rubbey Back to Brazil 


Rubber vas once peculiarly American. 
It first carne from Brazil, and Charles 
Goodyear of New Haven, Conn., discov- 
ered how to vulcanize it. Yet it became a 
British-Dutch monopoly. Henry Ford 
thought this a crying shame. In 1928 he 
got 2,470,000 acres from the Brazilian 
Government, gratis, and began growing 
rubber in its original home to compete 
with the Malayan and East Indian prod- 










. and design for 1946 


uct. He spent an estimated $9,000,000, 
hired 25,000 workmen, built 78 miles of 
paved roads, ten schools, 680 frame and 
block houses, and two hospitals. By 1937 
he began harvesting rubber. 

That same year he had completed, for 
$5,600,000, a tire-building plant at Dear- 
born, Mich. There he made tires from 
Brazilian rubber; he had made 5,000,000 
when war restrictions closed the plant in 
1941. Then the government bought it for 
$5,000,000 and shipped it to Russia. 

Last week the Ford Motor Co. offered 
to sell its huge plantation investment to 
the Government of Brazil for a reported 
$250,000. Ford is convinced the future 
lies with synthetic rubber—and the United 
States now has capacity for making more 
synthetic rubber than it can use. 


Qo 


Singing in the Rain 

For. ten years Chicago music lovers 
have enjoyed the open-air summer con- 
certs in Grant Park—except when it 
rained. Last week the Chicago Park Dis- 
trict announced that rainproof culture 
would come in the form of a new amphi- 
theater for concerts and operas, to be 
built on an artificial hillside overlooking 








Lake Michigan. In rainy weather, two 
giant pie-shaped roof sections would 
swing together over the stage and 10,000 
of the 25,000 seats. 
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New Products 


BETTER AtR—Unlike the air-purifying 
devices that manufacture ozone electri- 
cally, a new plug-in unit the Rogers 
Diesel & Aircraft Corp. of New York plans 
to market within the next two months 
does its work with a chemical fog. Experi- 
ments in war plants, the company claims, 
indicated “air sterilization”. with an in- 
visible, inoffensive spray of triethylene 
glycol reduced colds and influenza. 

Nicut LicHt—Monsanto has devel- 
oped a new phosphorescent plastic with 
an afterglow of six to eight hours for 
street markers, light switches, telephone 
dials, and auto dashboards. 

Transir ComMrort—The ACF-Brill 
Motors Co., which produced its first air- 
conditioned inter-city bus in 1937, de- 
livered the first one designed for service 
in town, where doors open and close fre- 
quently, to the San Antonio Transit Co. 
in Texas. By next summer San Antonio 
will have 100 of them. 

STILL BaLL—Du Page Plastics of Lom- 
bard, Ill., solved its reconversion problem. 
by using the same dies it had used to 
manufacture solar stills for life rafts 
(NEWSWEEK, Jan. 8, 1945) to turn out a 


- Vinylite beach ball. Two feet across, the 


ball weighs less than four ounces but is 
strong enough to support an adult. Par- 
tially deflated, it can be used for emer- 
gency water wings. 

BETTER STRAP—When Maj. Henry J. 
Rand, son of the president of Remington 
Rand, Inc., wore out three leather watch 
straps in the Sicilian campaign he deter- 
mined to invent a better strap. Now Rand, 
through the Black Star Trading Corp. of 
New York, is marketing Nylast, a nylon- 
base strap he claims has withstood lab- 
oratory tests equaling ten years of ‘wear. 








‘The First Frazer: In January, the Graham-Paige Motors Corp. announced, this 
brand-new streamlined Frazer six will be in showrooms. It’s in the medium-price field 
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tl @ Teletalk Intercommunication, the potent force that (x i oe 
ion, did so much to speed the work of the Army and Navy 
it Co. in wartime, is again available for business and indus- 
itonio trial use. This is timely news for every executive who 
is faced with problems—highly accented by the de- 
Lom- mands of new competitive conditions—of time-and- 
oblem energy saving, keeping costs within control, eliminat- < & : 
ed to : : Bien “pe pant a 
rafts ing errors, delays, confusion, operating inefficiencies. — a 
~ Here is the modern method of instant voice-to-voice —_ 
but is contact which permits swift transmission of informa- ne . 
. Par- tion and instructions between two or more key indi- sabia ciel * 
emer- viduals in your organization, with no one leaving his Ss 
desk. A quick flip of a handy Teletalk key at your SERIA TE a 
elbow does the trick. Say what you want to whom- — 
ever you want— whenever you want! Get up-to-the- == 
minute information on orders, materials, accounts, oo 


shipments, credits . . . even while holding the tele- 
phone, if you wish. ae 


Ctl 
There are Teletalk models for every business, indus- Bw MY RIOOLE ? 
trial, professional or institutional need. You can save 4M, WHEN 7 GET. my 





time, energy and money by installing Teletalk—in a —— coved the Sphinx, Se aCETALK, r 
modest suite of offices or a block-long factory ...ina 7 
warehouse or bank or hospital! a today are beset with m 
~ : an 

The first cost of Teletalk is soon absorbed by savings. iti mae od by Postwar Scalia 
Installation is easy; power is taken from the lighting |. and energy within. ¥ teducing waste of time 
circuit. The nearest Teletalk distributor (see classified your operating trae Organization, can cut 
telephone book) will gladly recommend the most step up your workin, “Prove customer service 
economical installation for you. If you don’t find him You need Teletalk 5 kempo in dozens of wey 
listed, write us direct. vestigate it today, mow as never before, In. 

Licensed under U. S. Patents of 

eer ae te ee” Nn J 








BUY VICTORY BONDS and Telegraph Company 








“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation’ 
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F "100% rag”, er “all-rag” it’s not’ 
} . finest available,. Insist on Anni 
"sary Bond. ‘You'll never need: worr 





Here Is 


SOMETHING BETTER 
— MORE IMPRESSIVE 


in letterhead paper 


* IMPREssive 
© BRILUANT 


"100% . cotton: fir 





impressive’ for there is = 
So. this Fox< River... 





FOX RIVER PAPER 
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As We Head Into 1946 


by RALPH ROBEY 


As 1945 comes to an end and we 
head into the new year certain facts 
on the domestic front are obvious: 

1—Labor Disputes: The number of 
workers out on strike is continuing to 


increase and current evidence indi- 


cates that the situation probably will 
get considerably worse before it starts 
to get better. Clearly neither 


basis, but it is obvious that as yet no 
genuinely serious thinking is being de- 
voted to this problem of either the 
Congress or the Administration. On the 
contrary one grandiose scheme after 
another costing billions of dollars is 
offered and the predominant view con- 
tinues to be that so long as it is the 
government which does the 





Congress nor the Adminis- 
tration has any clear con- 
ception of how to meet the 
problem. Likewise labor 
leaders and management are 
unable to work out any solu- 
tion. Management insists 
there must be corrective leg- 
islation to establish equality 
of responsibility; labor is op- 
posed to all legislation. 

2— Prices: The general 
price level, in spite of the claims of 
OPA as to what a wonderful job it is 
doing, continues to move up. Black 
markets, at least in our large cities, are 
on the increase and now are to be 
found in almost every item subject to 
controls. This is increasing the de- 
mand for higher wages and is begin- 
ning to put real pressure on white-col- 
lar workers, and others of low income, 
to make ends meet. 

3—Production: The technical process 
of reconversion has been pretty well 
completed, but production on many 
fronts is moving forward much less 
rapidly than anticipated. Labor diffi- 
culties are a definite factor in this, but 
unquestionably the most serious handi- 
cap is, and has been since the end of 
the war, the red tape and stupidity of 
the OPA. 

4—Employment: War-end predic- 
tions by government and labor econo- 
mists of a huge unemployment—3,000,- 
000 to 6,000,000 by the end of the 
year—have not materialized. Currently 
unemployment is about 1,500,000—a 
remarkably low figure, all things con- 
sidered—and while the number is al- 
most certain to increase during the 
next several months, it is now evident 
that if production can get really under 
way there will be comparatively little 
to worry about on this score. 

5—Government Spending: The ag 
gregate of Federal government spend- 
ing necessarily has gone down since 
the end of the war but it is still run- 
ning at the almost incredible figure of 
only a little under $150,000,000 a day. 
From time to time there is vague talk 
in Washington about the necessity of 
getting back on a more reasonable 





spending there is no cause 
for worry. 

6—Security Prices: Per- 
sistence of the idea in Wash- 
ington that all of our ills can 
be solved if we just pump 
enough money into the 
hands of the public has 
created a definite inflation- 
ary psychology in the secu- 
rity markets. That is, in re- 
cent weeks “the public” has 
been coming into the market in large 
volume on-a- ieh-quick basis. Ex- 
perts in the field have watched this 
process with growing concern because 
they know if it continues it can be 
only a matter of time until there is an 
explosion one way or the other. 

7—Government Controls: In the 
weeks immediately following the end 
of the war there was much ado about 
the rapidity with which government 
pad would be removed, and the 
War Production Board made a remark- 
able record in this regard. The basic 
powers, however, still remain on the 
statute books and it is evident that the 
Administration has no idea of giving 
them up within the foreseeable future. 
Fortunately Congress is showing evi- 
dence of declining confidence in the 
omniscience of the bureaucrats. 

8—The Presidency: Mr. Truman, it 
is now clear, is not a good administra- 
tor. He has a tendency to talk off the 
top of his head and his appointments 
as a whole have not been of first qual- 
ity. In consequence the Chief Execu- 
tive has been under a continuous 
handicap in his attempt to handle the 
serious problems with which he, and 
the country, have been faced. 


When presented in such dogmat- 
ic fashion, these various points do not 
make a pretty picture for the begin- 
ning of the new year. Fundamentally, 
however, there is no necessity for pes- 
simism. These are all serious problems, 
but, granting courage and wisdom, 
there is no reason why we-should not 
be able to overcome these difficulties 
in short order and thereby make pos- 
sible a good 1946. 
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ce Europe, Asia, Africa, India . . . on all the far-flung fighting fronts of 

“a? the world . .. Wurlitzer instruments were there, helping bring our boys the 

no aaa, * entertainment of music from home. Our armed forces have made Wurlitzer juke boxes, 

i. | >. pianos and accordions familiar to peoples in all corners of the globe. Today, 

the ay te” more than ever before, Wurlitzer is a name that means music to millions. 

fter > tere Wurlitzer factories are now busy producing a great new post-war line of 

at pianos, electronic organs, accordions and other instruments distinguished for 

the a their beauty of design as well as superb tone. Also on the way is a new line of 

ie, Pe Wurlitzer juke boxes, featuring brilliant new styles and many important technical 
developments. All these instruments will be the finest Wurlitzer has ever 

made. The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company, 105 West Adams Street, Chicago (3). 









. WURLIIZER 





Awarded with Star, De Kalb Division, 
<< Awardod with Stars, No. Tonawanda Division | 


America's largest manufacturer of pianos all produced 

under one name. Also America’s largest manufacturer 
ooo) of juke boxes and accordions. Manufacturer of 
the new Wurlitzer Orgatron. 








THE NAME THAT MEANS /Hlusic ro MILLIONS 








Ricketts’ Circus, Sixth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia . . . circa 1798* 


Philadelp hia 
atta Mh Khe My 


“In the evening they [released American prisoners 
from Algiers]. .. were taken to Ricketts’ Circus 
and a subscription taken up for their relief.” 
News item, 8 February, 1798 


In President Washington’s day the theatre and kindred pleasant 
arts flourished in Colonial Philadelphia. Wining. and dining 
were generous and. lavish. No city was so thoroughly dedicated 
to gracious hospitality. That tradition persists to this day in 
Philadelphia, “The Heritage Whisky.” A proud and noble 
whisky, of appealing flavor which you might reserve for special 
occasions. Yet you can afford Philadelphia regularly and often. 


Continentat Distrittinc Corporation, Puitavecpuia, PENNSYLVANIA BLENDED WHISKY 
86.8 PROOF e 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 
@FROM A SERIES OF HISTORIC PRINTS FOR PHILADELPHIA...THE HERITAGE WHISKY...FAMOUS SINCE 1894 
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A buss for Sophie from Gertie 


Veteran: SopHir Tucker, last of the 
“Red-Hot Mamas,” celebrated her 40th 
anniversary in show business with a party 
at La Martinique, New York night club, 
where she is currently singing. The cam- 
era caught Gertrude Niesen, musical- 
comedy star, giving Sophie a big kiss. 


Sentenced: In Messina, Sicily, Eppa 
C1ano, daughter of Benito Mussolini and 
widow of his Foreign Minister, Count 
Galeazzo Ciano, was sentenced: to two 
years of confinement for her contributions 
to the advancement of Fascism. Officials 
interpreted the charges against her as 
“moral and social rather than political 
collaboration,” as evidenced by her friend- 
ship with high German officials. Edda 
refused to attend the trial, preferring to 
remain on the island of Lipari, off Sicily, 
where she is comfortably interned in a 
private villa. 


Windfall: MANNFRIED HaupTMANN, 12, 
son of Bruno Richard Hauptmann, who 
was executed in 1936 for the murder of 
the Lindbergh baby, received $500 in the 
will of Miss Emilie Kurtz of East Orange, 
N. J., who died Nov. 4 at 85. A stranger 
to the Hauptmanns, Miss Kurtz wanted 
to help the “handicapped” Bronx boy “in 
his unequal struggle for existence,” the 
will said. : 


Unfit: In Washington, Ezra Pounpn, 60, 
American-born poet and accused traitor, 
was declared “insane and mentally unfit 
for trial” by a board of four psychiatrists. 
They ‘described him as a_ paranoid, 
“abnormally grandiose, expansive, and ex- 
uberant in manner.” The prosécuting at- 
torneys, who felt that Pound might be 
feigning mental illness, planned to re- 
quest a public sanity hearing. Army 
psychiatrists who examined Pound a 
month ago in Italy had determined that 
he was sane, but said he might be suf- 
fering from claustrophobia. 


Back to School: Rexrorp Guy Tuc- 
WELL, Governor of Puerto Rico and 

rmer economics professor at Columbia 
University, was appointed director of the 
University of Chicago’s new program of 
education and research in planning. Tug- 





well, whose new duties begin July 1, has - 
resigned his present post twice, but: 


agreed to stay on for a while at Presi- 
dent Truman’s request. 


Young, Younger, Youngest: In Beverly 
Hills Calif., RopERT YOUNG, movie actor, 


and his wife, Betty, posed with their 
four daughters: Carol Anna, 11; Barbara 
Queen, 7; Elizabeth Louise, 2; and 
Kathleen Joy, the baby. 


Acme 
Another daughter for the Youngs 


Engaged: Sonya Stoxowski, 23, daugh- 
ter of the Conductor Leopold Stokowski, 
and Fricut Lt. WitLeEM Henry THor- 
BECKE of the Royal Netherlands Air 
Force, son of a former Netherlands 
minister; in New York, Dec. 18. 





Associated Press 


Sonya Stokowski and fiancé 





Associated Press International 


The Churchills and their son, Winston 


Divorced: RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, 34, 
journalist and only son of former Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill, and Mrs. 
CHURCHILL; on grounds of desertion by 
Churchill, in London, Dec. 18. The for- 
mer Pamela Digby, whose suit was un- 
contested, was awarded custody of their 
only child, a 5-year-old son. 

ErRNEst HEMINGWAY, author, and 
MartHa GELLHORN, writer; on grounds 
of desertion by Miss Gellhorn, in Ha- 
vana, Cuba, Dec. 21. The suit was un- 
contested. 

Gen. Str CLAUDE AUCHINLECK, 61, 
commander of British forces in India, and 
Lapy AUCHINLECK; on grounds of adulte 
by Lady Auchinleck, in Lewes, England, 
Dec. 17. Air Chief Marshal Sir Richard 
Peirse, 53, named corespondent in Auch- 
inleck’s uncontested suit, was retired 
from the Royal Air Force after the action 
was brought. Auchinleck and the former 
Jessie Stewart were married in 1921. 

E.ua RAINES, movie actress, and KEN- 
NETH W. TrovT, former Air Forces ma- 
jor now an airline pilot; in Los An- 
geles, Dec. 18. Married three years, 
Miss Raines called her husband “moody 
and sulky,” and said that he slapped 


her face “several times.” 


Two for One: In Columbus, Ohio, it was 
revealed that JozE E. Brown, movie 
comedian who lost a son in the war, killed 
two Japs on northern Luzon last summer. 
Maj. Gen. Robert S. Beightler, former 
commander of the 37th Division, said 
that Joe had accepted an offer to ride into 
battle in a lead tank. “Joe was in there’ 
firing with a carbine,” the general said. 
Reluctant to talk about the incident, 
Brown admitted he had seen the Japs 
go down, one at 75 yards, another 25 
yards farther away. “The boys said I got 
them,” he said. 


Died: Gen. GeorcE S. Patton Jr., 60, 
Fifteenth Army commander; in Heidel- 
berg, Germany, Dec. 21 (see page 48). 

Epwarp B. Marks, 80, song publisher; 
of pneumonia, in New York, Dec. 17. 

ARTHUR TRAIN, 70, author-creator of 
“Mr. Tutt”; in New York, Dec. 22. In a 
quarter century, Train wrote 250 books 
and stories. 
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Divided Minds 
Schizophrenics’ Escape to Fantasy 
Is Stumper for Medical Profession 


Of all mental disorders, schizophrenia, * 
a slow, steady deterioration of the whole 
personality, is the most mysterious and 
complex. Although one-fifth of all pa- 
tients hospitalized in the United States 
for any reason suffer from this ailment, 
its cause is unknown and even its symp- 
toms are often confused. 

This much doctors know: Schizophre- 
nia usually begins between the eight- 
eenth and 36th years and afflicts slightly 
fewer women than men. Lost in the 
struggle with adult difficulties, these vic- 
tims, in most cases, take the easier ave- 
nue of escape and revert to a world of 
childish fantasy. 

The latest and possibly the most prac- 
tical authority to interpret the plight of 
the schizophrenic is Dr. Roy Graham 
Hoskins of Harvard Medical School, who 
selected it as the subject of the recent 
Salmon Psychiatric Lectures at the 
Academy of Medicine in New York. 
Hoskins, research director of the Memo- 
rial Foundation for Neuro-Endocrine 
Research, considers the disease “the out- 
standing challenge of the day to the 
medical profession.” 





®First called dementia praecox (adolescent in- 
sanity) by Emil Kraepelin in 1896. Eugen Bleuler 
introduced the now more generally accepted term 


schizophrenia (to divide the mind) in 1911. 





What kind of people get schizophrenia? 
For many years, mental experts pointed 
to the shy, withdrawn type as being es- 
pecially vulnerable. But recent studies, 
Hoskins points out, have shown that the 
psychosis can arise in any frustrated per- 
son. of weak character. Even those who 
before their attacks exhibited superior 
artistic or intellectual talent are notice- 
ably lacking in robust character that 
would fit them into the tough, grow- 
up world. 

Schizrophrenia presents a bizarre me- 
lange of abnormal behavior. The patient 
cannot think straight, feel straight, or 
“will” straight. His logic limps woefully. 
He constantly jumps from one subject to 
another; he frequently uses the old stand- 
by of ignorance of the point in question. 
Eventually he develops poor judgment, 
hallucinations, and delusions. 

As a Dreamer Waking: Among his 
more recent experiments, Hoskins has 
noticed two definite trends in schizophre- 
nic behavior. One is the gradual develop- 


ment of the disease in a person who from - 


childhood has been odd or aloof, and 
who, though sane, indulges in bedwet- 
ting, tantrums, sulking, and emotional in- 
stability. He becomes more and more pe- 
culiar until his frank delusions mark him 
as genuinely psychotic. 

The sil trend is the fairly abrupt 
appearance of states of ecstacy, stupor, 
suicidal attempts, or strange exhibition- 
ism. Along with these symptoms go with- 
drawal from society, loss of adaptive ca- 
pacity, and growing emotional dullness. 


—<< 


What this means in either case, Hos. 
kins explains, is that the victim suffers a 
profound sense of personal failure and 
eventually an intolerable loss of self. 
respect. Shrinking from this painful adult 
reality, he retires into the quiet dream 
world of childhood. “Let the dreamer 
walk about and act like one awakened,” 
Carl Jung, famous Swiss psychoanalyst 
once said, “and we_have the clinical pic- 
ture of dementia praecox.” 

Diagnosing schizophrenia may be ac- 
complished by any shrewd psychiatrist; 
but bringing the patient back to reality 
remains a baffling problem. 

Aside from “a certain amount of in- 
adequate evidence regarding the value 
of shock therapy,” doctors have little or 
nothing to guide them in treating the 
disease, Hoskins admits. After adminis- 
tering a wide range of gland substances, 
he concludes that none of the experi- 
ments has “yielded sufficiently promising 
results to justify detailed presentation of 
them.” Indeed, he adds, “we do riot know 
how good psychiatry is for the psychotic.” 

The Power of Empathy: But in the 
Salmon Lectures, the Harvard psychia- 
trist made two suggestions. Since schizo- 
phrenia represents first of all the failure 
of the victim to grow up, Hoskins rec- 
ommends that the next and most funda- 
mental research should be made not in 
the mental hospitals but in the biological 
laboratories. If the work of comparative 
biologists on the maturation of lower 
marine forms and the lower vertebrates 
were extended to the maturation of man, 





Museum of Modern Art 


Schizophrenia—therapist and therapy: Dr. Hoskins and a painting made by a schizophrenic. Such dream pictures as this offer 
to the trained psychiatrist a valuable diagnostic index to the patient’s decaying personality 
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At the Golden Pelican. . 


...spinstress Mary Memminger made spirits, scents, and spice 


. ‘ waters... with fuming retorts “‘volitized into vapours, refin’d, 
Ire and distill’d .. . fractionated the fragrances” to freshen ladies of 
1 self- fashion... and in her shop kept constant supply of “Waters of 
° — Calamus, Cinnamon, Clove, Penny Royal, Pepper Mint, Louvage, 
Jreamer Tansey, and Snake Root ...Spirits of Lavender, Turpentine, and 
some Wine... best French brandy, and likewise London imports.” 
Jana. . 
cal = ANCIENTLY the auric Pelican which symbolized the alchemist’s 
7 alembic, was used to sublime the pure draughts from the dross... 
hiatrist: : in modern times might stand for the newspaper. For like the 
| reality refiners, today’s editors search the world for suitable substances, 
gather the herb of happenings wherever it grows, pluck the 
: </ nascent news before it becomes public... from the cauldron’s 
little or collection of wires, whispers, and words, fractionate the fact 
ing the from the false, distill the direct from the discursive, boil off the 
dminis- bulk ... extract the essence of events, the condensed core of 
st 3 circumstance. And the precious distillate of the press is 
sensing dispensed for mere pence. 
eee In Puitapetpuia, The Inquirer condenses comment, distills 
chotic.” debate, nutshells the news for more than 500,000 fine families 
t in the of faculty, fame, fashion, and fat purse... offers much for 
— little to sellers of wares, local merchants, and national 
Snfinee advertisers, as its linage records amply attest. 
Ins rec- 
funda- 
' not in ° ° “a 
inet fF Ohe Philadelphia Ang 
caeeaies e d e 1d nN mrev eZ 
' lower ZB 
‘ebrates Mary Memminger at the sign of the Golden Pelican, 


in Second Street, Philadelphia, according to the 
Pennsylvania Journal and Weekly Advertiser. 2 
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New Quick me 
Easy Threading System 


One of the important basic improvements 
-oein the new Amprosound Premier “10” 


Here is a welcome innovation for both expert and amateur. With this 
new improved design of film threading mechanism, both film sprockets 
open for threading and close automatically as the gate opens and closes. 
Either sprocket may also be opened individually to adjust film loops if 
necessary without opening gate. This new feature not only saves time’ but 
eliminates possibility of damaging valuable film because of improper thread- 
ing. * Ampro production for the time being is allocated to the accumulation 
of civilian orders. However, we expect to be in full swing on current deliv- 
eries by early 1946. If you wish Ampro quality and features—and they are 
well worth waiting for—we urge 
you to place your orders now 
so that delivery can be made at 
the earliest possible time. Your 
patience will be regarded by 
the superb quality and features 
of the new Ampro projectors. 









—— 





The Army-Navy “E” 
has been awarded 
to Ampro for excel- 
lence in the produc- 
tion of 16 mm. 
motion picture 
projectors. 











AMPRO CORPORATION e Chicago 18 © A General Precision Equipment Corporation Subsidiary 
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he feels that néw light might be thrown 
on the complex biological setup of the 
schizophrenic. 

Hoskins also described a new psychi- 
atric treatment, dealing with the im. 
provement of a psychological state called 
“empathy,” which has shown best results 
in his hospital at Worcester, Mass. 

Empathy, he explains, means, literally, 
“the feeling into,” or ability to enter into 
the feelings of another person or cause, 
This is exactly the opposite of the patho- 
logical indifference which impels the de- 
mentia praecox victim to draw the curtain 
against reality. 

By draining off egoistic impulses, em- 
pathy drives the sick mind to identify 
itself with another person or with a cause. 
In a large measure, Hoskins said, the 
force of empathy, as exemplified in pa- 
triotism, or in military morale, takes sol- 
diers out of their personal problems and 
literally throws them forward in a com- 
mon cause. In conclusion, he recommend- 
ed a systematic study of techniques for 
promoting empathy, rather than “the 
continuation of haphazard exploitations, 
especially as in recent studies of group 
psychotherapy.” 





Do 


Big Help for Petit Mal 


To an epileptic, a slight or petit mal 
attack may mean nothing more than a 
flickering second of unconsciousness, a 
single muscular jerk, or a stumbling fall. 
But when these seizures happen 50 times 
a day, the victim, usually a child, is se- 
riously handicapped. 

Recently, Dr. William G. Lennox of 
Harvard Medical School, authority on 
epilepsy, announced a new drug which 
gives the “most dramatic results” of any 
yet tried for petit mal. It is Tridione 
(chemical name, 3,5,5-trimethyloxazoli- 
dine-2,4-dione), manufactured by Abbott 
Laboratories but not yet on the market. 

Taken in capsule doses varying from 
15 to 30 grains, Tridione stopped the an- 
noying daily seizures in 28 per cent of 
the 50 patients Lennox reported on. In 
more than half of the children, the at- 
tacks were reduced to fewer than a quar- 
ter their usual number. After taking the 
medicine for a time, some patients could 
get along without it for several months. 


Pn 


Penicillin Won't Help It 

When Sir Alexander Fleming, dis- 
coverer of penicillin, appeared at the 
Stockholm Symphony Hall recently to 
receive the Nobel Prize for medicine 
from King Gustav, the stocky little Scot- 
tish doctor was manipulating a_ large 
handkerchief. His trouble was a severe 
common cold—a virus condition which 
his wonder drug does not cure. 

In the United States last week, the 
same ailment kept thousands abed. The 
United States Public Health Service fig- 
ures of 13,220 cases of colds and influ- 
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enza for the week ended Dec. 3 jumped 
to 49,694 on Dec. 8 and to 148,688 on 
Dec. 15. In New York, the average of 
industrial absences was 207.9 per 1,000 
compared with 183.8 the previous week. 
Influenza forced the closing of many 
Eastern schools. At Annapolis, 250 mid- 
shipmen suffering from colds crowded 
the Naval Academy’s hospital wards. 

Unalarmed by the sharpest weekly na- 
tionwide rise in respiratory ills since the 
epidemic of 1948, the Public Health 
Service pointed out that the influenza 
was Type -B, which causes local out- 
breaks, rather than Type A, which spreads 
rapidly across the country. As a rule, the 
cases were mild, but slow to cure and 
weakening, leaving the incautious patient 
open to virus pneumonia, on which peni- 
cillin also has no effect. 
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Acme 
Surgiscope: Only camera of its kind 
in America it photographs a brain opera- 
tion at Cushing General Hospital, Fram- 
ingham, Mass., at 1/25,000 of a second. 
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For Better Movies 


Before the war, heat screens for color 
motion-picture projectors were usually 
imported from Germany. Although fairly 
effective as light transmitters, the Ger- 
man screens were so chemically unstable 
that they had to be given a special sur- 
face treatment to make them heat- and 
weather-resistant. 

Now, American Optical Co. scientists 
have announced a new heat screen which 
transmits color accurately, resists hi 
temperature and oe and can 
molded, ground, and polished like ordi- 
nary glass. Called “phosphate glass,” the 
new product is made of phosphorus, 


aluminum, and silicon oxides, with fer-. 


Tous iron as the heat absorber. 
Dr. E. D. Tillyer, American Optical 


| research. director, said the glass “absorbs 


qpeeenaiely 90 per cent of infra-red 
(heat) radiations and transmits approxi- 
mately 85 per cent of light out of a pos- 
sible 92 per cent (8 per cent is always 
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the mine the: 


puts a coat 


on paper 


In BLACK and WHITE, 


HUBER RESOURCE-fulness 


STANDS OUT! 


BurieD in the hills of Georgia and South Carolina, there’s a glistening 
white mineral that makes your favorite magazine more attractive, more 


‘ readable, more durable. It’s famous HYDRATEX clay, as pure and beau- 


tiful to look at as Carrara marble. It’s mined by Huber, processed by 
Huber for use as a coating on the finest commercial paper stock. 


Yes, from the ground up, Huber knows every side of printing, paper 
as well as ink. And because Huber, unique among ink producers con- 
trols most of its own sources of supply—controls every step of produc- 
tion—great newspapers and publications rely on Huber for quality and 


uniformity. 


Since 1780, we have devoted our skill and our resources to producing 
the finest news and publication inks obtainable. Today, after meeting 
heavy demands for critical war materials such as famous WYEX Carbon 


Black, used extensively in the Gov- 
ernment rubber program, Huber’s ex- 
panded facilities are capable of han- 
dling the biggest jobs in newspaper 
and publication printing inks. 
J. M. Huser, INc. 
New York; Chicago; St. Louis; 
Boston; Huber, Ga.; Graniteville and 
Langley, S. C.; Borger, Texas. 





PRINTING INKS, PETROLEUM, NATURAL GAS AND GASOLINE, 
CARBON BLACKS, CHINA CLAYS, RUBBER CHEMICALS, 
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ONE OF 


THE WORLD’S 
GREAT BEERS 


There has to be a reason why 
those who want only the finest, 
unfailingly choose Van Merritt 
Beer. Part of it lies in the choice 
barley malt, hops, grits and pure 
Wisconsin artesian water. When 
these are combined by a unique 
secret formula, then mellowed by 
longer aging than usual and 
bottled under rigid control, Van 
Merritt costs a little more—but 


you can taste the difference. 


Brewed and Bottled by 
BURLINGTON BREWING CO. 


Burlington, Wisconsin 
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lost by reflection). If reflections are re- © 


duced by glare-removing methods, the 
light transmission can be increased from 
85 to 90 per cent.” 


ae 


The Hidden Moon 


On Tuesday night, Dec. 18, moon- 
gazers over half the earth saw the first 
total eclipse since Aug. 26, 1942. In some 
sections of the United States—-New York 
was one—a whirl of wintry cirrus clouds 
spoiled the celestial show. But elsewhere, 
the earth’s shadow glided clearly across 
the lunar landscape, leaving the moon 
hanging like a copper coin against the 
deep blue of the night sky. 

The eclipse started at 6:38 EST when 
the moon slid into the penumbra (the 
outer part of the shadow cast by the 
earth). It remained partially visible until 
7:38 when it entered the umbra (the 


earth’s inner shadow). By 8:40, it was- 


completely hidden behind a transparent 
reddish veil. At exactly 10 o'clock, the 


NEWSWEEK 


first slim crescent of the moon appeared 
below the shadow. The end came at 11:03, 

Scientists who studied the phenomenon 
through the 16-inch telescope at the Har. 
vard Observatory described the eclipse as 
“relatively brighter than the one in 1942.” 

As any teen-ager can tell, the moon 
eclipse occurs when the earth moves be. 
tween the sun and moon. When the moon 
is full, it lies just above a line drawn 
between the earth and sun. When new, 
the moon rests under the line. Twice a 
year, the sun crosses the line where these 
two planes intersect. When this happens 
at the time of full moon, a total eclipse 
results. The reddish hue of the moon in 
eclipse is caused by the sun’s blue rays 
being absorbed by the earth’s atmosphere 
so that only the red rays pass through. 

A total lunar eclipse can happen only 
when the moon is full. The greatest num- 
ber possible in a year is three, and that 
only when the first occurs near Jan. 1, 
A year may go by without any. The next 
total eclipse is due on June 14, 1946, but 
it will not be seen in North America. 


International 


Moon over Manhattan—taken by opening the shutter at regular 
intervals during the Dec. 18 eclipse 
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EDUCATION 


One World by Surplus 


The broader knowledge—of science and 
of men—which philosophers, educators, 
and politicians agree is the only hope for 
a peaceful atomic world, received two 
sharp stimuluses from Congress last week. 
One was a visionary global promise, one 
a dollars-and-cents accomplished fact. 

The vision was embodied in the legal 
jargon of Senate Bill 1636, introduced 
by the former university president, Sen. 
J. William Fulbright of Arkansas. Ful- 
bright proposes that the United States 
convert its ‘salable war surpluses abroad 
into scholarship funds—a modern adapta- 
tion of the Boxer indemnity funds which 
have brought thousands of Chinese stu- 
dents to American colleges since 1909. 
The fait accompli: passage by Congress 
of GI Bill of Rights revisions which will 
assure more veterans of .a chance to at- 
tend college. 

Himself an intellectual legatee of Cecil 
Rhodes,* the Anglo-South African im- 
perialist whose endowment still finances 
a chosen few Americans at English uni- 





























e to surplus property abroad from the 
us Property Administration to the 
| State Department. 

> Thereafter he proposes that the depart- 
mt be authorized to use funds ob- 
gained from such property to pay ex- 
mses of American students, exchange 
fessors, researchers, or librarians in 
countries where the sales are made 
‘gnd to pay the cost of bringing foreign 
Students to the United States. 
t bill won immediate ap- 
ucational organizations and 
m Gen. Omar Bradley, Veterans Ad- 


Public Relations, under whose adminis- 
tion the act would probably come, 
‘Bso approved. 

|= Easing Into Education: The new 


@y subséquent Federal bonus. It re- 
‘Moves the requirement that veterans over 
_® seeking educational benefits prove that 
‘the war interrupted their schooling. It 
creases student allowances from $50 
‘> $65 a month for single men and from 
$75 to $90 for married men. And it pro- 
| ¥ides for correspondence and short tech- 
Bical courses. 

* The bill also increases the govern- 
Ment loan guarantee from $2,000 to 
34,000 on real estate and eases the pro- 
Visions under which veterans’ loans may 
made and repaid. 





© *Fulbright was a Rhodes scholar from Arkansas at 
Oxford, receiving two di in 1928 and 1981. 
America’s‘ postwar Rhodes scholarships will 


uirements will be 
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yersities, Senator Fulbright would shift — 








“TRAILMOBILES 
‘=E>x<PAND’ 


and Save Money 3 Ways!” 


> 





“Sure—our same, old shipping-dock 
now handles $ times the merchandise! 
—We’ve switched to Trailmobiles. 
They give us added platform space. 

And save us money as well. : 


“By running conveyors right into 
these big, extra-strong trailers we load . 
immediately; without re-handling 
shipments, or blocking the platform. 


“It saves us more than 2/8 the usual 
loading time, eliminates order-check- 
ing and stops about 90% of the errors 
occurring when materials pile up on 
the dock. Trailmobiles have increased 
efficiency throughout our order- and 
shipping-departments some 300%. 


“Then tractors have no ‘waiting’— 
no lost production time. They’re busy 


_ constantly shuttling trailers to and 


from the railroads. Moreover the rail- 
roads reimburse us for that!—as they 
frequently do for many products. 


“Finally, we avoided the cost for ad- 
ditional platform construction. Trail- 
mobiles increase your loading area. 
For us, they’ve become a regular part 
of our shipping-platform itself.” 


These are the words of a moderate- 


sized manufacturer, describing but 
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one of the ways that Trailmobiles to- 
day solve many shipping and hauling 
difficulties, for countless companies. 


Trailmobiles of New 
Type Proved Superior 
by ELECTRONICS 


¥ Get the story of Trailmobile’s.ex- 
: Clusive trailer-engineering by 
| ELECTRONIC stress-measure- 
ment. It demonstrates conclu- 
sively why Trailmobiles are pro- 
nounced today the strongest, | 
most-enduring, longest-lasting 
| trailers ever made. 


| A factory-trained Trailer 
Transportation Consultant from 
your near-by Trailmobile Branch 
will show you how you, too, will 
get big savings with Trailmobiles. 
Call for him now. You'll benefit. 


THE TRAILMOBILE COMPANY 
Cincinnati 9, Ohio ~ 





IRA 


ILMOBILE <= 
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Dilbert the Dimwit 

On the day after Pearl Harbor, Robert 
C. Osborn of Salisbury, Conn., Yale grad- 
uate, ex-schoolteacher, cartoonist, and 
student of fine arts, hotfooted it to the 
nearest recruiting station and tried to en- 
list in the Navy. He was then 38 and the 
Navy held up his application. 

Osborn impatiently went after a com- 
mission. He decorated his application 
with his own cartoons. The Navy ac- 


_cepted it and sent him to Pensacola, Fla., 


for flight training. He never got his wings, 
but he did learn what a “dillie” (naval 
equivalent for “boner”) was. 

Attached to the Naval Training Litera- 
ture Section, Osborn created two cartoon 
characters who became familiar to naval 
combat fliers the world over as models 
of what not to be. Dilbert and an equally 
wacky mechanic named Spoiler served as 
horrible examples on aircraft-carrier and 
shore-station bulletin boards throughout 
the Pacific. 

Last week, Osborn, a lieutenant com- 
mander, received the Legion of Merit 
for Dilbert and Spoiler who survived the 
war in spite of themselves. 


PS 


Babb on Japan 


The Japanese press is still blinking in 
the sunlight but it is facing toward 
democracy. 

This hopetul year-end estimate came 
last week from someone who should 
know. Back from a 28,000-mile inspec- 
tion trip to the Orient, Glenn Babb, for- 
eign editor of the Associated Press and 
for years its able Oriental expert, gave 
this picture of Japanese journalism under 
the occupation: 

@ “American conquest has removed shack- 


Dilbert is the sloppy, to-heck-with-teamwork naval goof on the right 





les that the Japanese press has worm 
for generations. It still is closely watched, 
of course, by General MacArthur’s in- 
telligence officers, but it is playing the 
news straight and deadpan.” 
@ The newsprint shortage restricts pa- 
pers to a single sheet. Circulations, as 
always, are huge, with Tokyo Yomiuri 
Hochi’s 1,500,000 now tops. The press 
has resumed criticizing civilian officials. 
Shintoism, however, remains sacred. 
@ As a result of the employes’ seizure of 
editorial control of the three big Tokyo 
newspapers in October (NEWSWEEK, Nov. 
5), Babb said the men now running Ja- 
pan’s newspapers are largely those who 
were not in sympathy with the war. 
The Orient is a second home for Babb. 


Babb from Tokyo 
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Born in Columbia, Mo., 51 years ago, he 
took a journalism degree there at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri in 1915. That same 
year he went to work on The New Bed- 
ford (Mass.) Standard. One day, the late 
Walter Williams, then dean of Missouri’s 
journalism school, wired him to be in 
San Francisco on April 17 if he wanted 
a job in Tokyo. Babb immediately bor- 
rowed $40 from his managing editor, and 
caught a train. 

Nearly all of the next twenty years he 
spent in the Orient, first with The Jap 
Advertiser, American-owned Tokyo daily 
which the military later crushed, later as 
a free lancer in China, and as the AP’s 
chief of bureau at Peiping (1926-28) and 
Tokyo (1928-30, 1982-36). He saw the 
bloody civil wars of China’s war-lord 
era and the Japanese invasion of Man- 
churia in 1931. He covered the Graf 
Zeppelin on its flight over Asia and 
Charles Lindbergh’s round-the-world trip. 
He learned to. speak Japanese fluently, 
read widely in Japan’s literature, history, 
and philosophy, and became the poker- 
playing and drinking companion of many 
Japanese leaders, a number of whom 
have since been assassinated. 

The Memory Man: As slot man of 
the AP’s day cable desk from 1936 to 
1943 and foreign editor since, Babb has 
spun out a living AP legend. His mem- 
ory is prodigious and his fund of rare 
information amazing. Once he threw back 
to a rewrite man a story mentioning the 


_ height of Mount Everest. “It’s‘exactly 3 


feet off,” he explained. He was right. 

One day during the French campaign, 
a message misdirected to the cable desk 
asked: “How’s Hershel Martin doing with 
the Yanks?” While one of his men de- 
bated whether to relay the message to AP 
staff men with the American First or 
Third Army, Babb bailed him out. “Send 
it to sports,” he said. “Martin is with the 
New York Yankees and got two hits out 
of four times at bat yesterday.” 

Babb bosses a staff of 30 men on the 
cable desk and approximately 700, in- 
cluding native translators and string cor- 
respondents, abroad. He supervises an in- 
coming flow of 35,000 words of foreign 
news daily, about 15,000 below the war- 
time daily average and about half the 
peak that was reached on D Day in 
Normandy. 

Portly, with thinning and graying hair, 
sharp features and ruddy complexion. 
Babb looks. ministerial and handles his 
job with the calm of a Buddhist monk. 
He has been known to lose his temper if, 
during an evening of relaxation, the bar- 
tender could not understand an order for 
a dry martini in Japanese. But those days 
are past. Babb’s friends agree that his 
monastic patience on the AP cable desk 
met its supreme test after be explained 
what a betel nut is to a high-priced but 
not too erudite rewrite man. The rewrite 
man thought for a minute, then asked: 


“Do you chew them, Glenn?” Thereafter, 
nothing ever ruffled him. 
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GOVERNMENT-OWNED PLANTS 


Many modern, fully-equipped industrial 
plants have already been declared Surplus 
Property by the Army, Navy and other war 
agencies. More and more plants will be de- 
clared surplus from now on. All of these 
properties are scheduled to be turned over to 


AVAILABLE TO PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


FOR SALE OR LEASE THROUGH RFC 


private ownership or management as. soon 
as possible. 

They are to be sold or leased through Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation which has 
the responsibility of seeing to it that war 
plants become job-providers without delay. 


_ EVERY PLANT IN THIS CATEGORY IS OPEN FOR NEGOTIATIONS 


CREDIT TERMS CAN BE ARRANGED 


It is obvious that the first step is to help 
private industry secure the plants which will 
turn out the nation’s postwar production. 


You do not have to wait until a government- 


‘owned property has been labelled “‘surplus’’. If 


you start negotiations immediately, the plant 
that you want to buy or lease may be made 


available to you as soon as it completes its 
wartime work. 


Pending the completion of negotiations, RFC 
stands ready to provide interim leases when 
feasible on a month-to-month basis pending 
formal lease or outright purchase. 


The most important consideration is . . . keep 
America working! 


HERE IS THE SIMPLE, THREE-STEP PROCEDURE FOR GETTING COMPLETE 
° INFORMATION ON ALL AVAILABLE WAR SURPLUS PLANTS. 





This CURRENT CATALOGUE will heip you locate the 
plant you need from the 1300 government-owned plants 


You can have this handy, ready-reference booklet with a 
complete description of every plant scheduled to be turned 
back to private industry. Write today to your local RFC 


Disposing Agency for your free copy. 


@ Get in touch with your nearest local RFC Disposing Agency, listed below. 
Wire, write, phone or call in person. 


@ Talk to the competent, specialized personnel assigned to that office. 


@ Carry on negotiations directly with the same local RFC Disposing Agency. 

























A DISPOSAL AGENCY DESIGNATED BY THE SURPLUS PROPERTY BOARD 


AGENCIES LOCATED AT: ATLANTA + BIRMINGHAM - BOSTON - CHARLOTTE - CHICAGO « CLEVELAND + DALLAS 
DENVER ¢ DETROIT » HELENA « HOUSTON » JACKSONVILLE - KANSAS CITY, MO. © LITTLE ROCK * LOS ANGELES 
LOUISVILLE ¢ MINNEAPOLIS « NASHVILLE - NEW ORLEANS - NEW YORK - OKLAHOMA CITY * OMAHA ¢ PHILADELPHIA 
PORTLAND, ORE. - RICHMOND « ST. LOUIS - SALT LAKE CITY - SAN ANTONIO - SAN FRANCISCO « SEATTLE - SPOKANE 
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Woody’s Blues Heaven 


Cal-Doannnnnn-ya! Cal-Doannnnnn-ya! 
What makes your big head so hard? 
Aaaaaah!* 


What “Marie” was to Tommy Dorsey 
and “Begin the Beguine” was to Artie 
Shaw, “Caldonia” is to Woody Herman. 
There are those who will maintain that 
Woody’s greatest hit was “Blues in the 
Night”—he made the first recording of it 
back in 1941. And hep followers of the 
Herman Herd point to 1939 and “Wood- 
choppers’ Ball.” But to today’s bobby- 
soxers and the juke-box and disk-jockey 
fans, Woody Herman means that jump- 
ing, screaming Columbia record of “Cal- 
donia.” For:Caldonia and her big, hard 
head gave Woody that final smash hit 
which suddenly skyrockets a band to 
success and fame. 

Just how far the nine-month-old hit 
carried Herman was apparent last week 
as he began his fifth engagement at the 
Paramount Thea- . 
ter in New York. 
The singing ma- 
estro and his band 
had just won first 
place in the two 
major annual jazz 
sweepstakes con- 
ducted by the 
trade magazines 
Down Beat and 
Metronome. 
What’s more, he 
beat out such sol- 
id senders as Ben- 
ny Goodman, Li- 
onel Hampton, 
and Tommy Dor- 
sey. Duke Elling- 
ton slandoaeal 
ing Herman by 
194 votes in Met- 
ronome and by 
some 1,500 in 
Down Beat. And 
for the first time 
in its history, Metronome devoted an 
issue to a single leader and his band, be- 
cause “in the last two years, the Herman 
outfit has taken such strides that it ranks 
historically and musically with the half- 
dozen greatest bands in jazz.” 

Co-op From Hunger: Obviously it 
takes more than one crack record to 
move a band from a $40-a-week-per-man 
scale to the $1,000,000 Woody now 
makes yearly from dates, movies, re- 
cordings, and a radio show. Herman 
and his outfit have put almost nine 
years of hard work into building a 
band which is commercial and at the 
same time sticks to Woody’s concept of 
jazz and swing. Plenty of discords and 
growling blue notes punctuated with riffs 





*Copyright 1945 by Vogue Music Co., by arrange- 
ment with Seovlowr Music Co. _— 





from Woody’s clarinet mark the band’s 
style. For Woody believes that “the blues 
are the medium of American music.” 
Those blues almost stopped Herman’s 
career before it began. A vaudeville prod- 
igy in his native Milwaukee, Woodrow 
Wilson Herman—yes, he was born in 1913 
—bought his first saxophone at the age of 
9 with money earned from hoofing and 
singing. Two years later, he was doubling 
on clarinet. The licorice stick was a defi- 
nite asset when he joined one Tom 
Gerun’s band in 1929 at 16. For four 
years, he also shared vocals with Al 
Morris, now better known as Tony Mar- 
tin, and Virginia Simms, who has since 
shortened her first name to Ginny. 
‘Woody’s hankering for the blues got 
stronger after he joined Isham Jones's 
outfit in 1934. Jones retired two years 
later, and Herman and some of the boys 
formed a cooperative venture called “The 
Band That Plays the Blues.” Their en- 
gagements got shorter and fewer, because 
they insisted on playing nothing but the 





Woody hasn’t changed his name. Simms and Martin have 


blues. Came 1938, the band was making 
just enough for beans and coffee. 

At this point, Goldfarb, Mirenburg, & 
Vallon stepped in. This firm of theatrical 
attorneys were talked into going to 
Brooklyn to hear an unknown named 
Woody Herman. Herman Goldfarb was 
sold. He heard the boys warming up on 
Bach’s Double Violin Concerte. “This,” 
he told Mary Mirenburg and Mike Val- 
lon, “is good.” 

On that day, Woody’s luck turned. 
G M & V pressed his booker for an en- 
gagement at the Famous Door, jazz hot 
spot on 52nd Street in New York, and the 
fans went crazy for his “Woodchoppers’ 
Ball.”. Since then, the firm has managed 
the Herman Herd—and smartly too. 
Woody’s only worries have been strictly 
about how to improve the band musically. 
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The orchestra’s free style in impro- 
vising has impressed at least one longhair 
as well as the hepsters. When Igor Stra. 
vinsky heard a record of “Caldonia,” he 
sent for more Herman recordings like 
“Apple Honey” and “Northwest Passage.” 
He liked them so well he set to work on a 
composition featuring Herman’s reed sec- 
tion. By last week, the work had been de- 
livered to Woody from California. At his 
Carnegie Hall concert on March 29, Her- 
man will present the world premieré of 
Igor Stravinsky’s “Ebony Concerto.” As 
with “Caldonia,” there'll be good licks in 
it for Woody and his licorice stick. 





Albert A. Freeman 
Herman clings to the licorice stick 


Who's Flu at the Met 


Add the Metropolitan Opera Co. to 
the list of victims in the current wave of 
colds and influenza (see page 70.) Ach- 
ing larynxes have caused a series of sub- 
stitutions there unparalleled even in the 
Army-Notre Dame football game. By the 
end of last week—the fourth of the sea- 
son—23 sneezing, coughing singers had 
canceled appearances, the majority in top 
roles. Edward Johnson, the Met’s man- 
ager, busier than a box of Kleenex, 
changed his line-up almost every night. 

New York had it first, with eight art- 
ists in “Who's Flu” the first week. But 
Philadelphia, where the Met performs on 
Tuesdays, got practically an epidemic. 
There, on Nov. 27, “Der Rosenkavalier” 
had three substitutions. For the Dec. 18 
performance, Lauritz Melchior, Helen 
Traubel, Herbert Jannsen, and Emery 
Darcy all dropped out of “Tannhauser, 
leaving four leading roles blank. The 
Met sent in Torsten Ralf—singing his first 
Tannhauser in this country—Astrid Var- 
nay, Martial Singher, and Karl Laufkoet- 
ter. As the final straw, Singher went 
down, and Alexander Sved was rushed 
from the bench as a substitution for a 
substitution. 
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A man named Sholes invented the first 
practical typewriter. “I feel,” said 
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as fast as the pen,” and “made no lit- 
ter,” (as its 1875 advertising said) 
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| He unlocked a great future for women—with 37 keys 


All brand advertising always serves us. 
Brand advertising saves for us, too. 


or Stra- Sholes, “that I have done something people were skeptical. Skepticism Without the mass demand for good 
nia,” h for the women who have always had wasn’t converted into sales until the radios created by brand advertising, 
> ne es . - hine division of E. Rem- ood radios wouldn’t have been mass- 
lik to work so hard. This will enable them SoS 8G : § 
igs € ily t livinc.” M ington & Sons, of Ilion, New York, produced, and couldn’t have been sold 
assage. more easily to earn a living. Mr. “makers of firearms, sewing machines, for $9.95 in 1941, after averaging 
ork on a Sholes was a great prophet. ’ and farm implements,” took over the $167.50 in 1928. Refrigerators couldn’t 
sed sec. oe seen. Sale, 2 Mil- maniereiee of “The og aadbe ge and have yy ane their — — in 14 
waukee printer and editor, and an at- egan to advertise its specific advan- years. Oil burners might still have cost 
ar = torney friend, Carlos Glidden, had been _tanges to lawyers, editors, authors,and $625, instead of averaging $299 after 
9 Is working on a machine to number se-_ court reporters. only 16 years of brand advertising. 
ew» Her- rially the pages of books. As they de- More and more Remington type- Every business brims with examples 
nieré of veloped their numbering machine, they writer advertising kept appearing, and of how brand advertising serves you 
to.” As added letters — and there was a many an up-and-coming business es- and saves you. Count up your benefits 
licks in writing machine. : tablishment began to buy and to boast from it sometime 
ck. In the fall of 1867, they decided they of its flower-decorated Model 1 Rem- — on a large — 
finally had something, and staged a_ ington, fitted to a sewing-machine very large — 
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demonstration. Before a group includ- 
ing a Milwaukee newspaper reporter, 
Sholes sat down at the piano-like key- 
board of “The Type-Writer”’ and 


» punched out on the 87 keys (all capi- 
- tals) this bit of history: “C. LATHAM 


SHOLES, SEPTEMBER, 1867.” Those five 


'— words became an emancipation proc- 


lamation for women. 

Not immediately, though. Even if 
“The Type-Writer” admittedly was “an 
ornament to an office, study, or sitting- 


: room,” would “write more than twice 





Shan 


It happened to JOHNSON & JOHNSON 


-38¢ in 1917—but 10¢ in 1945 


The price of nationally advertised..Red Cross 


Plaster dropped 71% from World War 


standard, with a “stenographer” in a 
shirt waist busily stepping on the foot 
treadle that operated the carriage 
return. 

The national brand advertising of 
the leading typewriter makers, from 
those days to these, has been a social 
force for great good. It has helped to 
father a commercial revolution that 
changed the whole financial outlook for 
women. It has helped increase family 
incomes, It has helped give businesy 
the speed we need. 
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FREE REPRINTS OF THIS ADVERTISEMENT” 
‘one of a series offered as a public service, will be 
gladly sent when requested on your business letter- 
head from Fawcett Publications, Inc., 295 Madison 


Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS, INC. a 
World’s Largest Publishers of Monthly Magazines : 


| 1 to this war. It took the mass demand and 








| ‘tion that inevitably means lower prices on all 
kinds of products. é 























“I won't need the bags, Marie. I can fly to Milwaukee, Akron, 
and Cleveland—and be back in New York the same day!” 


Nothing to it, Marie! 
IT’S DONE EVERY DAY BY PCA 





.-.And fares were never lower! 
For air reservations anywhere, call 
your city’s PCA ticket office. 


lt costs less today to fly PCA 














OBLIGATION 


Our War Bond dollars helped to 
make victory possible. 


It is now our obligation to bring 
our armed forces home, care for 
our wounded, maintain our occu- 
pation troops, provide veteran 
rehabilitation, care for the depend- 
ents of those who made the 
supreme sacrifice. 


BUY VICTORY BONDS 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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THEATER 


Near Hit 


Pretty much the same people respon. 
sible for last year’s hit musical, “On the 
Town,” come very’ close to turning the 
trick again with “Billion Dollar Baby” 
The new show is disappointing only be. 
cause it just misses its ambitious t 
Even so, the second Betty Comden. 
Adolph Green book, like its precursor, ig 
a lively and refreshing departure from 
the soprano-meets-tenor tradition. 

The time is the “Terrific Twenties,” 
and the attitude is brazenly satiric. The 
heroine—Joan McCracken—is a gold-dig. 
ging Miss New York who finagles her 
way into café society and, abetted by 
an appreciative mother, marries an agin 
stockbroker an altar-jump ahead of 
the 1929 crash. 

Although the show isn’t strong on 

comedy or comics, the authors have a 
good deal of fun at the expense of the 
speakeasy - cum - flapper. the marathon 
dance, the Charleston, and the costumes 
and customs of that improbable era 
when men were sugar daddies and a 
bathtub was a distillery. 
. Mitzi Green, as an abridged edition of 
Texas Guinan, shares the evening’s honors 
with Miss McCracken. Morton Gould's 
score is at its best when he is burlesquing 
the tinseled Twenties with such musical 
japes as “Broadway Blossom,” “A Lovely 
Girl,” and a clinical chorale called 
“Speaking of Pals,” which seems to be a 
drinking song from “The Student Prince” 
at Sing Sing or Dannemora. The chief 
distinction of “Billion Dollar Baby” how- 
ever, is the delightful choreography and 
stunning production. (BmLLIOoN DoLuar 
Baspy. Paul Feigay and Oliver Smith, 
producers. George Abbott, director. Je- 
rome Robbins, choreography. Oliver 
Smith, sets. Irene Sharaff, costumes.) 











McCracken in ’29 costume and activity 
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edition of Spellman: Finally a Cardinal 
f=: 
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rlesquing | Etancis Cardinal Spellman 

h musical Almost since Pius XII became Pope in 
‘A Lovely § 1939, it has been expected that new 
le called @ cardinals of the Roman Catholic Church 
is to be a | would be created. But the war intervened, 
it Prince” | making it impossible for many to make 
[he chief § the required journey to Rome. Mean- 
by” how- § while, because of deaths the Sacred Col- 
aphy and § lege of Cardinals shrank from its normal 
' Dottar §§ size of 70 to 38. Instead of the four 
or Smith, cardinals it had in 1987, the United 
ector. Je- @ States was left with only one—80-year- 
Oliver § old Dennis Cardinal Dougherty of Phila- 


delphia. 
This Sunday, Pope Pius XII made the 
long-awaited announcement of 32 new 
inals. The appointments went to 19 
‘countries including China, Germany, 


> Most expected of the new Cardinals 
‘was Archbiship Francis J. Spellman of 
‘New York. Cardinal Spellman, 56, who 
‘Tecently returned from a world tour of 
American military installations, is prob- 


day, second in importance only to the 
Pope. Persistent rumors tag him as the 
next Vatican Secretary of State. 

In addition to Spellman, three other 
American archbishops were raised to the 
cardinalate—Samuel A. Stritch of Chica- 

- go, 58; Edward Mooney of Detroit, 
63 (who silenced Father Charles E. 
Coughlin), and John J. Glennon of St. 
Louis, 83. This marks the first time that 
the United States has ever had five 
cardinals. 
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ably the best-known Catholic prelate to-' 








Captain Mel ready to see yo, rd 


Panga McCready? Captain Mc .. . oh, Mac! The lad who used to run 
our errands! The bright-faced, eager kid who was so lacking in train- 
ing, yet so eager to learn! But no! He couldn't be Captain McCready! 

But: he is! The bright-faced, eager kid who used to run errands is 
home from war! And how he’s changed! There’s a different set to his 
shoulder, a new pitch to his voice, a new strength to his handclasp! 
For Mac’s a man, now! Yes,-Mac’s a man! Disciplined! Self-reliant! 
Strengthened in body, mind and character, he’s home now, for good! He 
won’t be asking for favors or sympathy. All he’ll ask of you is a job! 





“BUT,” you say, “how will he fit in my picture now? He’s a grown 

man, not an errand boy!” True enough. But wait .. . remember how 

you used to say to yourself: “that kid might make a great salesman some day?” Now is your 
best chance to find out! 


Yes, Mr. Employer!. Many returning veterans will be capable of holding better jobs than 
their old ones! They’re broadened in education and experience! Thousands have advanced their 
education in study courses offered “USAFI” (U.S. Armed Forces Institute). They’re older, 
more mature! Ready and able to take on greater responsibilities! 


Furthermore, they’re twice as aware of what the American economic system is all about. 
After all, they fought hard to preserve the American way of life, of which this system is an 
integral part. So they’re more inclined to work hard, to do a good job of selling themselves. 
They expect to have to compete for success. They don’t expect the Government to “Carry” 
them. 


No matter whether you employ two men or ten thousand, start thinking noW how you can 
use this new maturity, this added drive, to your mutual advantage. Analyze the jobs per- 
formed in your business. Be ready to give this type of veteran a better job immediately . . 
or his old job, plus additional training wherever necessary, to enable him to move to a better 
job as soon as possible. 


Newsweek 
Prepared by The Advertising Council 
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Culture at Bay. 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Tvs no secret in educational 
circles that the sponsors of the Rose 
Bowl, a real-estate promotion with 
faint cultural overtones, have become 
increasingly embarrassed in the last 
few years by the fact that the right 
people will not come and play in their 
New Year's Day football game. I use 
“right people” in the Rose 
Bowl sense of the term, not 
my own. The Rose Bowl 
host, the Pacific Coast Con- 
ference, has a deep, senti- 
mental yen for what is 
known as ivy. It would pre- 
fer to draw its playmates 
from one of two alleged ivy 
patches, (a) the Harvard- 
Yale- Princeton -Cornell-Co- 
lumbia, etcetera, set on the 
Atlantic coast and (b) the 
more athletic but still respectable Big 
10 or 9 of the Middle West. Unhap- 
pily, it almost always has to settle for 
something else. 

This year the Rose Bowl problem 
was more poignant and complicated 
than ever, and the only hope for the 
future lies in the report that the Big 
10 is once more debating an old pro- 
posal to match its champion with the 
Coast champion every New Year's 
Day. Such a booking would satisfy the 
Coast’s thirst for educational prestige 
mixed with good football, but until it 
materializes, the Coast will just have 
to nurse its psychosis and juggle its 
invitation list as before. This year the 
juggling was intense. 


From the start, the Rose Bowl 
people knew they could get Alabama. 
They always can. Alabama has been 
there five times already because it qual- 
ifies so conspicuously on two counts: 

1—It has good football teams. 

2—It will accept Rose Bow] invita- 
tions at the drop of a 1-cent stamp. 

That would seem to make Alabama 
ideal, but it doesn’t—not to the Rose 
Bowl people, with their refinement 
complex. Their viewpoint was ex- 
pressed a few weeks ago by a Coast 
sports writer, a Mr. Dick Hyland, who 
said morgsely that he did not care to 
see the boys of his region mingling 
with “swamp characters”—I believe 
that was the phrase—especially when 
the swamp characters licked the Coast 
team more often than not. He himself 
pined for something more ancient, 
high-toned, and beatable, something 
out of the Ivy League of the East. 

The Coast fathers knew by this year 





that Mr. Hyland’s pining was futile, 
that the Ivy League would not play. 
Therefore, keeping one eye on the Big 


-10 and making a reluctant note of 


Alabama’s name on its shirt cuff, the 
committee began to pant desperately 
in the direction of Army. I call this a 
desperate wooing, because it was clear 
that even if Army accepted, 
which was doubtful, the 
match would be a shambles. 
Army was 5 to 10 touch- 
downs better than any team 
on the Coast. Still, it would 
draw customers and had a 
sort of off-ivy prestige. 

The Army players were 
known to want a Rose Bowl 
game. This kept the com- 
mittee’s hope up. But it 

: could not afford to hope too 
long. The Sugar Bowl of New Orleans, 
an institution with no ivy psychosis 
whatever, would go for Alabama like a 
shot, and Alabama would go for the 
Sugar Bowl if the bid from California 
did not arrive. Time finally ran out on 
them. The Big 10 was tied legisla- 
tively. To the horror and disgust of Mr. 
Hyland and other anti-swamp men, to 
whom I extend my heartfelt condo- 
lences, the Rose Bowl invited Alabama 
again, and Alabama leaped to the 
phone as usual and told the Coast not 
to worry. It would be right there. 


“Tt is my hunch, arising from a set 
of Onderdonk’s matched tea leaves, 
that Alabama will whip the Bowl de- 
fender, Southern California, though 
some of the Coast experts are saying 
mystically that Southern California 
will show late strength. 

In the absence of any restraining 
influence, I also go on record with the 
selection of Miami over Holy Cross in 
the Orange Bowl at Miami, Texas over 
Missouri in the Cotton Bow] at Dallas, 
Tulsa over Georgia in the Oil Bowl at 
Houston, and the Oklahoma Aggies 
over St. Mary’s in the Sugar Bowl. 
This last game is the most promising 
of the program, mainly because it 
brings a couple of practically unani- 
mous All-America backs face to face: 
Herman Wedemeyer of St. Mary’s and 
Bob Fenimore of Oklahoma A. and M. 
In the fight to get the two All-America 
backfield spaces left open by Blan- 
chard and Davis of Army, Wedemeyer 
and Fenimore led the field, along with 
Harry Gilmer of Alabama, and their 
meeting should present, as the saying 
goes, certain features of interest. 














SPORTS 
Racing: Life Begins at Four 


Even race horses sometimes mature 
late in life. For proof: Proof Coil, the 
dapple-gray four-year-old owned by Mrs, 
Vera S. Bragg, wife of the Wall Street 
financier Thomas Bragg. A son of St, 
Elmo II out of Amarosa II, the colt was 
unraced as a two-year-old in 1943. He 
went to the post eight times in 1944, and 
got home first twice, winning $1,875, 
This, of course, is a highly unrespectable 
record for a thoroughbred of cosuiey folk. 

Last May.28 at Jamaica, Proof Coil, 
then owned by Dock Stable, showed up 





. in a cheap claiming race. He placed, 


second to Jacquita, and was claimed for 
$3,500 by the farsighted Mrs. Bragg. Her 
trainer, J. W. Healy, looked the horse 
over. The four-year-old loved to run bat 
had a bad case of jitters. Healy fed him a 
special diet of milk of human kindness 
and carrots, which he munched while 
cooling off after his workouts. By Oct. 4, 
the horse had run twelve times without 
winning a race. That day, however, he 
responded . fully to the Healy treatment 
and started a record that gave his trainer 
and owner something to brag about. 
Running under Mrs. Bragg’s turquoise, 


‘white, and blue silks Proef Coil won his 


race, although he was disqualified, and he 
hasn’t stopped winning yet. He won three 
races straight at Jamaica during October, 
was shipped to Gulfstream Park in Flor- 
ida, and there won three more straight. 
On Dec. 8, Proof Coil set ia new Gulf- 
stream track record for the mile and a 
sixteenth, his favorite distance, by racing 














Acme 
Coach of the Year: Alvin N. (Bo) 
McMillin of Indiana was so voted by his 
fellow gridiron mentors in The New York 
World-Telegram poll. Football writers 
also selected him Man of the Year. 
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Every village and town in 
Mexico has its picturesque 








mercado, the delight of tour- 
ists, where local craftsmen 
sell pottery, textiles, jewelry 
and other wares. 


But Mexican “markets” mean something very 
different to our manufacturers . . . they mean a 
great demand for cars, tractors, radios, electrical 
apparatus and industrial machinery. 


In return our country is a market for many 
Mexican products vital to our economy— impor- 
tant minerals, such as lead, copper, zinc, antimony 


—as well as oil, rubber and essential fibres. 


How do you picture 







“markets” in Mexico? 






Yearly export-import trade with 
Mexico exceeded $170,000,000 
before the war — much of it 
transported by water. For well 
~— over a half century Cuba Mail 

ay has carried great cargoes be- 
tween the ports of the United States and Mexico, 
and thousands of cruise passengers besides. 











Today we are -looking ahead to the time 
when our ships can sail back to their old routes, 
and our trained staffs can return to the 
task they know so well — fostering increased 
trade and travel between our country and 
our good neighbor, Mexico! 


CUBA MAIL LINE 


Serving Cuba and Mexico 
ATLANTIC GULF and WEST INDIES STEAMSHIP LINES 


Foot of 
Cuba Mail Line «x Porto Rico Line 





Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Clyde-Mallory Lines % ~ Southern S. S, Co. 
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the route in 1 minute 45 1/5 seconds. A 
few days later, Darby Dimout lowered 
that to 1:45. On Dec. 14, Proof Coil came 
back to lower the record again to 1:44 3/5. 

Trainer Healy, who saddled Jock Whit- 
ney’s horses for eleven years, says that 
Proof Coil has developed faster than any 
horse he has ever handled. With a natural 
yen to gallop at top speed, the horse is a 
consistent front runner and has been 
known to travel three-quarters of a mile 
in 1 minute 16 seconds—in a workout 
with a boy reining him. The jockey makes 
no difference, Healy testifies. Just put a 
boy on the Coil and let him run. | 

On Jan. 1, when all horses for racing 
purposes become a year older, Proof 
Coil will be in racing’s middle age. But 
at five years, the gray-haired equine 
- has his biggest races before him. Last 
week, Healy revealed that Proof Coil 
has been nominated to two of Flor- 
ida’s rich stake races Feb. 16 and March 
2—the $25,000 McLennan and $50,000 
Widener Handicaps. 


ees 


Sports Books 


THOROUGHBRED RACING AND BREEDING. 
Edited by Tom R. Underwood. Photo- 
graphs, index. 245 pages. Coward-Mc- 
Cann. $4. At first privately printed as 
background information for sports writ- 
ers, this volume was too popular and valu- 
able to keep from the fans, to whom the 
inside story of racing is less accessible 
than the seller’s window. No guide to pick- 
ing a winner in the second race at Gulf- 
stream Park, this book, which was pre- 
pared by a star staff, is a solid form 
chart of racing as a sport and business. 
It will amaze the average $2 bettor to 
learn of such complexities as those in- 
volved in breeding, farms, training, hand- 
icapping, parimutuels, and sales—all of 
which precede, and make possible, the 
call to the post. An interesting example 
is the breakdown of the daily average of 
Belmont Park’s take during 24 days last 
spring. Although the handle was more 
than $2,000,000, the track’s net income 
(after payrolls, rental of tote, etc.) was 
$9,157 at the end of the day. 

NortH AMERICAN GAME FIsHEs. By 
Francesca LaMonte. Illustrations, index. 
202 pages. Doubleday, Doran. $8. Every 
fisherman’s guide to North American 
fresh- and salt-water denizens, classified 
and described in layman’s language by 
the associate curator of fishes at the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History. Illus- 
trations by Janet Roemhild. 

FOooTBALL: Facts AND Ficures. By Dr. 
L. H. Baker. Illustrations, index. 782 
pages. Farrar & Rinehart, $5. Absolutely 
the last word on gridiron statistics. Dr. 
Baker, Yale 04, turned to football fact- 
poaering twenty years ago as relaxation 

om medical practice. He now presents 
his findings in a supercolossal What’s 
What of Football, including chapters on 
the sport’s history, its greatest passers, re- 
ceivers, runners, kickers, blockers, all- 
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Americans, highest scores, coaches, the — 


complete all-time “dope” about major col- 
lege teams, bowl games, awards and tro- 
phies, and conferences and the history 
and records of professional football. 
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Daddy Tough Legs 


As sports publicity director of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Harold Keith does 
a splendid job of advertising the prowess 
of the Sooners. But he has failed miser- 
ably in one respect. An inordinately mod- 
est man, he has muffed the opportunity 
-to trumpet the recent achievement of a 
a Oklahoma athlete—Harold Keith, 6 

eet, 160 pounds, and 48 years old. 

Other men’s hobbies are golf, fishing, 
or poker. Keith’s is cross-country run- 


“Old Folks” Keith and his Stars and Bars 


ning. When he was a Sooner undergrad- 
uate, class of ’28, Keith won distinction 
as a runner. Among other titles, he won 
the Missouri Valley Conference indoor 
mile and 2-mile championships. After 
graduation, he continued his acquaintance 
among farmers and their dogs by romp- 
ing over field and vale, at. first daily and 
eventually three or four times a week. 

For seventeen years, the publicity di- 
rector has given valuable assistance to 
Coach John Jacobs in the conditioning of 
Oklahoma U. distance runners. Jacobs 
would coach them and Keith would pace 
them, beating freshmen ‘and sophomores 
and getting beaten by juniors and sen- 
iors. The years went by on flying feet. 
Mrs. Keith wondered when Harold, fath- 
er of two children, would grow up. Jac- 
obs, only nine years older but with no 
yen. to dodge through scrub oak and 
jack pine, nicknamed Keith “Grandpap.” 
Collegians called him “Old Folks.” But 
Keith kept on running. 

On Dec. 8 at Norman, Okla., the first 
Oklahoma Amateur Athletic Union cross- 





‘straight-faced British underem 





‘country run was held, a 8%-mile race opey 


to all eligible amateurs. Keith entered 
representing as a gag the Confederate 
Home of Ardmore, Okla., wearing on his 
back the stars and bars of the Confed- 
erate flag. 

On the day of the race Coach Jacobs 
waited at the finish line with 
reporters. “Looks like another damned 
reporter's gonna win it,” he intoned glum. 
ly as the harriers hove into the final 
stretch. It was Keith. Winning time, 
17:01.5. John Canaris, University of Okla- 
homa distance ace, was second, some 15 
yards behind. Keith’s last collegiate com- 
petition had taken place seventeen years 
before in the Penn Relays when he won 
the 3,000-meter steeplechase in a pelt- 
ing rain. 

To inquiries about his health last week, 
Keith tartly replied that he “felt swell.” 
Then he explained with false modesty: 
“I can’t run fast enough any more to 
get real tired.” 


Sa 


Gold Plate for Noses 


The outdoor sportsmen and _sports- 
women who breed, train, and run bird 


dogs in the United States knew Hobart 
Ames well. The New England industrial- 
ist and financier was a founder of the 
National Field Trial Association, the 
organization that made the National Field 
Trial Championship the Kentucky Derby 
of the gamelands. Over the last 40 years, 
the National has been held on the 30,000- 


acre Ames Plantation near Grand Junc- 


tion, Tenn., excellent proving grounds 
for champion bird dogs in finding and 
pointing birds. Last February, Ames ran 
his last National. He died April 22. 
Last week Field & Stream magazine, 
through its publisher, Eltinge C. Warner, 
announced that it had been granted the 
privilege of donating:a gold challenge 
plate “in commemoration of Hobart 
Ames’s great services to American field 
trials.” The first gold plate for any Ameri- 
can sporting dog event, it will be offered 
‘¢ "eee of the next National on 
eb. 18. 
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Soccer Sockful 


British players, who have been search- 
ing their soccer souls since the successful 
invasion of the Moscow Dynamo team 
from Russia, got another shock from the 
Soviet Union last week. They discovered 
that the Dynamos—prof amateurs— 
had received “bonuses” for their splendid 
performances on British fields (NEws- 
WEEK, Dec. 10). Accustomed to some 
payment of amateurs, the players were 
shocked not by the fact but by the 
amount. Each Russian player got 10,000 
rubles ($4,000); in England amateurs 
receive “expenses,” and professionals only 
$20 to $40 a week. “It is liable,” Geoffrey 
Simpson of The Daily Mail wrote = 
make our fellows discontented.” 
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“Calling all industrialists . . . calling all factory planners 
. .. investigate the many natural and man-made advantages you 
can enjoy in the territory served by Precision Transportation. 


“This is the voice of the Norfolk and Western Railway coming 


to you over the ‘steel network’ — a network that extends through Let the Norfolk and Western’s 


Industrial and Agricultural 
Department at Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia, assist you in locating 
friendly to industry; skilled, intelligent native labor.” or relocating your plant. 


heavily wooded forests, across mountains, through broad fertile 
valleys, over many rivers .. . a territory that is richly endowed 
by Mother Nature. Here you will find a tax structure that is 


In this territory are an abundance of many raw materials re- 


quired by a wide variety of industries making products that are 
established and products that are new. Climate is conducive 
to year ‘round maximum production. And here are the world’s 
largest deposits of superior all-purpose bituminous coal. 
aud Gyestetee. 


Precision Transportation’’ of the Norfolk and Western serves 
this territory from Maryland south into North Carolina; from the 
midwest in Ohio east to the Atlantic coast and the ice-free Port 


of Norfolk, Va. Investigate this productive land. R A i L W A Y 


BETTER PLANT LOCATIONS 
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Gosh, it’s awfully cold in Jan.; 
Smooth Hot Toddies warm-a man! 





In March, when winds begin to blow, 


Kinsey Highballs cheer you so! 
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Here’s to May and lovely Spring 
And Whiskey Sours full of zing! 
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Hang the holly—toast the season 
With Old Fashioneds smooth and pleasin’! 


Time goes by—up comes July 
When Kinsey Juleps cool a guy! 


Thirty days all through September 
Bring Manhattans you'll remember! 








In °46... the whole year through, 
Kinsey is the blend for you! 


KINSEY 


the unhurried 


WHISKEY 


A BLEND 






































86.8 Proof * 65% Grain Neutral Spirits 
Kinsey L. stilling Corp., Linfield, Pa. 
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Four Hundred Fords 


“Most people regard us as a symphony 
show. We're not. We're a radio show.” 

Thus William Reddick, producer of the 
Ford Sunday ~~ Hour (ABC, 8-9 
p.m., EST), describes his program, one of 
the oldest musical standbys in radio. He 
knows what he is talking about. In prewar 
years he earned most of the credit for 
turning the Ford show into a favorite 
with listeners and artists alike. 

Last week, the Ford hour completed 
its 400th performance—counting 
scratch—but only the twelfth broadcast 
of its postwar program. For on March 1, 
1942, after Ford made big cuts in adver- 
tising expenditures, the eight-year-old 
Sunday Evening Hour went by the board. 

In its day, the Ford hour was a favored 
showcase for artists. After a false start in 
1984, the format of the program was 
switched to feature a different conductor 
and soloist each Sunday. Both singers and 


_ directors jumped at the chance to perform 


at high pay with the bulk of the Detroit 
Symphony which Ford hired as its or- 
chestra. Such opportunities were rare 
then for longhairs. This weekly change- 


‘over gave Reddick, a considerable musi- 


cian in his own right, a chance to display 
his gifts at handling temperament. But, 
despite the big names, the Ford show 
was anything but profound. 

The simple theme of the “Children’s 
Prayer” from “Hinsel und Gretel”—at 
the specific request of the elder Henry 
Ford—opened and closed each broadcast. 
The music was carefully chosen for lis- 
tener taste, and no piece ran more than 
ten minutes. 





~ Gladys Swarthout, Henry Ford II, Reddick, and Conductor Fritz Reiner 


Reddick explained: “We cater to the 
human weakness of wanting to feel cul- 
tured without really being so.” Therefore, 
the Ford Sunday Evening Hour presented 
old familiars like the “Poet and Peasant” 
overture, the “William Tell” overture, and 
the everlasting “Pomp and Circumstance” 
march by Elgar. “If a musician tells us 
our program stinks,” Reddick says, “then 
we're happy. We know we are still pleas- 
ing the public.” 

At its peak in 1942 careful count 
showed the Ford program to have 29,- 
000,000 listeners who tuned in 2.8 times 
amonth. - 

Rivals, High and Low-brow: Dur- 
ing the show’s heyday, imitators—follow- 
ing an old-radio tradition—struck out in 
the Ford tracks. Straight classical pro- 
grams took up more and more air time. 
And in 1940 the Telephone Hour (NBC, 
Monday, 8:80-9 p.m., EST) was started 
by the same advertising agency that 
handled the Ford account. 

Today, Reddick and his performers 
are playing second fiddle to several of 
these newcomers. The Telephone Hour, 
with its higher-browed policy, now is the 
chief byt of classical talent. But 


Reddick refuses to change the show’s 
policy. 

The new Sunday Evening Hour is 
virtually the same as the old—although 


with a long way to go before regaining its 
former high popularity, One factor that 


Pp 
didn’t face the show before the war 
lagues it today. The low-browed, short- 
haired , unclassical, and supremely popu- 
lar mgs of Charlie McCarthy and 
F n currently compete with Ford 
at the same hour for listeners. 


confer before a Ford Hour concert 








BRAKE SHO 
- BATTLES 









WEAR, deadly enemy of metal parts, is 
never quite licked. You can slow it down, 
but you can’t stop it altogether. 


Brake Shoe’s specialists in metals have 
been slowing down wear for 40 years and 
more. They have developed metal alloys 
that stand up longer under the attacks of 
corrosion, heat, stress, impact and abra- 
sion. Out of these alloys they make parts 
that wear longer. 


For example, take one of WEAR’S 
most destructive weapons—abrasion. 


In revolving cement mills, the abrasive 
effect of cement “slurry” rapidly grinds 
away the metal liners. The resulting shut- 
downs for replacement are costly. Brake 
Shoe, tackling this wear problem, devel- 
oped metal castings that nearly triple the 
performance of the previous liners. 


Almost as important as. length of wear 
is the dependability of such replacement 
parts. In impellers for ash pumps for in- 
stance, length of service life was quad- 
rupled, but in addition ‘the variation in 
expected “‘lifetime’’ was reduced from plus 
or minus 30% to 4%. 

Power shovel dippers must withstand 
abrasion plus another kind of WEAR—im- 
pact. Here again, Brake Shoe provides a 
special kind of metal, slightly less resistant 
to abrasion, but with the added character- 
istic that the more it’$ pounded the tougher 
it gets. 

These illustrate some of the ways Brake 
Shoe’s metallurgists have slowed down 
wear. 


The skill and experience of these men, 
and the facilities of Brake Shoe’s modern 
metallurgical laboratories and experimen- 
tal foundry are again—within the limits of 
a planned research program—at the serv- 
ice of private industry. Brake Shoe’s en- 
gineers can help solve your problem of 
WEAR, can design and build parts that 
will last longer for you. 


Brake Shoe 


230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N; ¥i 
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Designed for Gracious Living 
and Built for Enduring Service. 
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Medieval Spanish angels and, for contrast, modern ones by the Frenchman Manet 


Hark, the Herald Angels 


Well guarded from the snow, junipers, 
ivy, moss, and narcissus made a medie- 
val indoor garden at the Cloisters in New 
York last week as a background for its 
annual Christmas show. This branch of 
the Metropolitan Museum, a modern 
structure incorporating five medieval 
cloisters, a church and chapel house, 
stands high on a wooded hilltop above 
the Hudson River on the northern tip 
of Manhattan. This year its display 
features Angels of the Lord as por- 
trayed in paintings, illuminated manu- 
scripts, and ivory, wood, and stone sculp- 
tures from the eleventh to the six- 
teenth centuries. 

In these exquisite works of art angels, 
as symbols of peace and joy, play many 
roles: The angel Gabriel announces to 
Mary that she has been chosen to be the 
Mother of Christ; an angel tells Joseph 
to harbor no suspicions of Mary; and, to 
quote the Met’s folksy program, “many 
kind and busy angels do odd chores for 
the Holy Family. 

/ In the French stone “Nativity” angels 
care for the Christ Child while others 
prepare his bed and Mary prays. Angels 
sing praises over the manger in the 
Sienese painting, “The Adoration of the 
Shepherds” by Bartolo di Fredi. The 
Spanish polychrome wood carving “Mir- 
acle of the Palm Tree,” tells a story from 
the Apocrypha: On the Flight to Egypt 
the Holy Family stopped to rest beneath 
a palm tree. The Virgin asked Joseph to 
pick the fruit, but the tree was too high. 
The Child told the tree to bow down. 


And in this artist’s version, angels appear’ 


and bend down the boughs. 

Also featured at the Cloisters, after 
four years of wartime absence, are 25 of 
its 34 stained-glass windows—the best 
single display of medieval glass in the 













































Metropolitan Museum of Art Photos 


United States. The delicate job of putting. 
them back has been’ under way since 
September, delayed often by wind, rain, 
and excessive cold. 
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A Pair of Inner Men 


The trend among certain younger art- 
ists of today is toward painting the 
“inner man”—his feelings, rather than the 
street ‘he walks on, the house he lives in, 
or the red barn he keeps his cow in. 
Currently two of the more individual 


members of this group, Adolph Gott- f 
lieb of Brooklyn, N. Y., and Harry 
Bertoia of Santa Monica, Calif., have ' 


a joint show at the Nierendorf Gallery 
in New York. 

Artist With Teeth: In 1936, while 
attending the opening of the now defunct 
Municipal Art Gallery, Mayor Fiorello H. 
La Guardia of New York looked at a big 
fat nude by Adolph Gottlieb and ex- 
ploded: “If that’s art, then I’m a Tam- 
many politician.” CGottlieb’s work has 
changed a lot since then but La Guardia 
still has no intention of joining the Wig- 
wam. To the layman, Gottlieb’s “picto- 
graphs,” as he calls his present paintings, 
look like the scribblings of 5-year-olds. 
But to the modern art devotee, they are 
warmly colored, evocative canvases re- 
calling ancient hieroglyphics. 

Like most modern art, Gottlieb’s work 
has no “perspective.” Structurally it is 
divided into irregular rectangles. In the 
painting called “Augury,” for instance, 
these spaces are occupied by primitively 
drawn snakes, birds, masks, eyes, an 
teeth. Gottlieb often uses teeth—which to 
him symbolize violence—single eyes, and 
half profiles. Occasionally he paints a 
whole front face. In one case this is a 
rectangle drawn, as a child might do it, 
with a triangle for cap and holes for nose 




























| PUT THIS RAINCOAT ON YOUR BUILDINGS 


Exterior Masonry needs this 
protection from 
northwestern flour mills to 
southern resort hotels 
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To extend the life of your buildings you must impede 
the penetration of water into your concrete, brick or 
stucco walls, preventing reinforcing bar rust, spall- 
ing or disintegration. All this is accomplished by 


Waterfoil which is unlike any other protective coat- 








ing. Waterfoil is manufactured of irreversible in- 
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organic gels which bond chemically and physically 


putting 
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to form a dense, hard protective outer layer on 
structural masonry surfaces. Waterfoil beautifies 


and protects ‘at the same time. 
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baller ance and condition. Waterfoil improves the 


while appearance of a structure and lengthens its 


— life. It is easily applied. We took ten years to 


nd z develop and test it. Send today for the Water- 
Aye foil literature. It’s most important to owners 
2 Wig and operators of all factories, warehouses, — 
tings hotels, apartments and business buildings. 
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Shabby building exteriors treated with Water- 
foil undergo an amazing change in appear- 


Horn Products and Methods Protect Millions of 
a Square Feet of Safe Throughout the Nation 


In the 
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age Subsidiary of the Sun Chemical Corporation — 
ais Manufactarers of Materials for Building Maintenance 
and Construction + Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
Houston, Texas + Chicago, Illinois - San Francisco, Calif. 
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We’ve inherited rare beauty from America’s first 
silversmiths. And rare enjoyment from some early 
master blender who made a magnificent tobacco! 


His lavish “recipe”’ inspired us to follow suit in 
India House—with delightful results. India House, 
you'll agree, is a treasure of taste! 


Its rich, winey tang and full-bodied smoothness will 
endear India House to you. It’s a very special 
tobacco for your very special pleasure. 





AT ALL GOOD TOBACCONISTS 
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and other features. He says: “My whole 
conception is primitive—of a certain bru. 
tality. I think life is a mixture of brutality 
and beauty.” 2 

Gottlieb, who was born in New Yok # 
42 years ago, expects few people to like 7 
his work and is amazed that his admirers 
include critics, several dealers, and m | 
individual collectors. One collector,- the 
Scotsman Kenneth MacPherson, has just 
purchased six large Gottliebs for a price J 
that makes the artist financially secure 
for a year. MacPherson plans to hang 
these, along with his Miro and Braque, in 
the 85-foot-long living room of his Le 
Corbusier-designed Swiss home on the 
shores of Lake Geneva. 

Artist With Shoes: Harry Bertoia is 
an Italian peasant’s son who makes hig 
sophisticated pictures called “monoprints 
(one-of-a-kind prints). In his labored but 

hilosophical language, the blue-eyed, 
lack-haired artist explains that his pic- 





Gottlieb’s toothy “Alkahest” 





tures represent “both the inner soul and 
the outer universe.” Their drawing is 
sometimes reminiscent of that on walls of 
prehistoric caves; their delicate linear 

















patterns recall the work of the German § T 
artist, the late Paul Klee; and very often [J the 
they suggest that Bertoia has taken his §j tot 
designs from the heavens. He is an avid Y 
stargazer. hs 
Bertoia’s print methods are all his own® face 
and are highly variable. In general, he this 
uses printer’s ink on Chinese rice paper. 
His tools are ingrained maple or masonite Y 
blocks, a rdsewood stylus, and his own fH of g 
spatula-shaped fingertips and heavy Y 
palms. , 
Bertoia was born in Northern Italy 30 {J © 
years ago. At 15, offered the choice of [J #4 
going to Venice for a free artistic educa- owr 
tion or to the United States with his pay 





father, Bertoia ehose the United States. 
He had heard that people wear shoes 
every day here. 














rtoia is 
s hig 

de 
red but 
e-eyed, 
his pic- 


a has much fo be thankful for. 


© Abroad we have overcome enemies 
Whose strength not long ago sent a 
shudder of fear throughout the world. 


At home we have checked an enemy 
that would have impaired our economy 
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wing is # and our American way of life. That en- 
walls of emy was inflation—runaway prices. 
» linear 
German The credit for this achievement, like 
ry often the credit for military victory, belongs 
ken his to the people. 
an avid You—the individual American citizen 
— ~—have kept our economy strong in the 
eral, he face of the greatest inflationary threat 
, paper. this nation ever faced. 
nasonite You did it by simple, everyday acts 
«4 ba of good citizenship. 

You put, on the average, nearly one- 
Italy 30 fourth of your income into War Bonds 
10ice of and other savings. The 85,000,000 
. educa- owners of War Bonds not only helped 
vith his pay the costsofwar, butalso contributed 

States. 

r shoes 





greatly to a stable, prosperous postwar 
nation. 

You, the individual American citizen, 
also helped by cooperation with ration- 
ing, price and wage controls, by exer- 
cising restraint in your buying and by 
accepting high wartime taxes. 


All those things relieved the pressure 
on prices. 


THE TASK AHEAD 


We now set our faces toward this future: 
a prosperous, stable postwar America 
—an America with jobs and an oppor- 
tunity for all. 


To achieve this we must steer a firm 
course between an inflationary price 
rise such as followed World War I and 
a deflation that might mean prolonged 
unemployment. Prices rose more sharply 
after the last war than they did during 
the conflict and paved the way for the 
depression that followed—a depression 


Timely 
Message 


Americans 


The Secretary of the Sréaiiany 


A 


to 


from 


which meant unemployment, business 
failures and farm foreclosures for many. 


Today you can help steer our course 


toward a prosperous America: 


—by buying all the Victory Bonds 
you can afford and by holding on to 
the War Bonds you now have 
—by cooperating with such price, 
rationing and other controls as may 
be necessary for a while longer 
—by continuing to exercise patience 
and good sense with high faith in our 
future. 
The challenge to America of switching 
from war to peace with a minimum of 
clashing gears is a big one. 
But it is a small one compared to the 
tasks this nation has accomplished since 
Sunday, December 7, 1941. 


eFlw aap 
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& Government message prepared by the War Advertising Council and contributed by this magazine in cooperation with the Magazine Publishers of Americs. 
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Waugh Revisits His Damned 


After three years Evelyn (pronounced 
Eevlin) Waugh has written a new novel: 
That in: itself is shrill-making (a near 
Waugh ) for thousands of readers 
who hold the works of Major Waugh in 
special esteem. They will be storming the 
bookstalls, with their money clutched in 
feverish hands. The appearance of a 
Waugh novel seems to No something to 
those who have once fallen under his 
Oxonian spell. 

Let them be a little wary this time, 
though. For Waugh, the author of 
“Brideshead Revisited,” is not exactly the 
Waugh who wrote “Vile Bodies,” “De- 
cline and Fall,” or even “Put Out More 
Flags.” There are moments of pure 
Wauvian delight, but there is a change, a 
softening perhaps, and a theme that will 
puzzle many people. 

Some time ago Edmund Wilson said in 
The New Yorker magazine: “Nothing 
could be better [than Waugh] to enliven 
the doldrums that fiction is in at the 
moment . . . Everything is created in his 
- work, nothing is taken for granted... 
everything in it has grown out of experi- 
ence and everything has emotional value.” 

At the outset let it be said that these 
prescient words are applicable to “Brides- 
head Revisited.” After the muckish level 
of most fiction that has come along 
in the last year it is a distinct pleasure 
to turn the pages of a book by a mas- 
ter craftsman, a writer with something 
to say, people to understand, and words 
so rightly chosen_for the saying and 
the understanding. 

The Delights of Decay: In essence 
“Brideshead Revisited” is just another 
story of an Old English family of wealth, 
culture, and social standing which has 
fallen victim to the evils of the times. The 
English are awfully good at this kind of 


BOOKS 





Associated Press 
Waugh, vivisectionist of Mayfair decay 


a story. Waugh is awfully good, too; but 
he is good with a difference. Himself a 
convert to the Roman Catholic faith, he 
has chosen a Catholic family; and al- 
though he says many things that may 
make many Catholics angry, he neverthe- 
less, in his bright way and with a gener- 
ous sprinkling of his old bitterness, is 
under the impelling force of the faith. 
Which makes a difference. 

Mocking, bitter, ironic, grim, and gay 
though Waugh is, and amoral though 
many of his characters are, none dies 
without extreme unction. Yet even at a 
moment like this, even with the priest 
waiting and with an intimation of im- 
mortality filling the room, Waugh 
does not preach. At least not openly. 


Even in the presence of death he is light- 
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fingered, sharp-tongued, very Briti 
and decidedly Upper Class. In ate 
words, Waugh. : 

The setting for this seductive s 
which can be read, if one wishes, wa 
little regard for the problems of morals 
and ethics which it poses, is the Oxford 
and London and snobbish English coum. 
try of the 1920s; the characters are ag 
post-last-war as those of “The Green Hat” 
or “Lady Into Fox.” Waugh, who learned 
the art of literary seduction in the Eng. 
lish classes of Oxford, again recaptures 
the decadence ‘of that period through a. 
series of minor characters, mainly Oxford 
esthetes and slightly degenerate poseurs, 
whose antics and abracadabra are unholy 
and delightful. He writes without scom 
or pity of their lunches of plovers’ eggs 
and champagne, their teddy bears, and 
their quotations from T. S. Eliot. 

He also watches them after they have 
been sent down from Oxford (almost 
unknown is the Wauvian character who 
stays to be graduated) and reports their 
varied progressions throughout _ that 
dreadful decade. He is at his best when 
he is dealing with disintegration, al- 
though obviously his major theme is not 
that, but faith in the ancient verities and 
in the reclamation of the beautiful and 
the damned. ped 

The book starts with a British cap- 
tain, the narrator of the tale, who is bil- 
leted unexpectedly at Brideshead. This 
sets him to remembering how well he had 
known the old house in his youth. Against 
a scene of soldiers setting up their cam 
he recalls those who once lived there and 
what happened to them. At Oxford he 
had known the precious son of the family; 
later he had fallen in love and had a long 
and passionate affair with the daughter, 

The narrator recalls thé past, some- 
times satirically, sometimes sarcastically, 
but always with romantic and Arlenesque 
overtones. He yearns for those far-gone 
days, for both Waugh and his Captain 
are reactionaries at heart, worshipers of 
things-as-they-were, in love with castles 
and averse to mechanics. The beautiful 
boys of Oxford, who drank too much and 
fell in love with each other, and haunted 
the pansy beds (read bottle clubs) of 
Soho; the old Marquis and his mistress, 
who refused to come back to Brideshead 
after the first war; the exiles living their 
vacuous lives in foreign capitals; the 
money-mad politicians and _ publishers; 
the mother of Fhe Family, praying in 
her chapel and reading out loud, in 
moments of crisis, from “The Wisdom 
of Father Brown”; the debutante daugh- 
ters at their parties and weddings—these 
Waugh remembers with an _ almost 
terrifying accuracy. 

Folderol and Faith: At the end most 
of the beautiful boys have either drunk 
themselves to death or surrendered com- 
pletely to their abnormalities; the old 
Marquis returns from Venice to die in the 
church; the mother has died without 
knowing of her ultimate victory; the 

























































































Ne Guesswork! 


Bending a tube is a precision job, everywhere along 
the line at the American Tube Bending Company, Inc. 
There’s no guesswork . . . no-trusting to luck from the’ 
time a section of rough tubing starts out from our 
stockroom until it moves off the shipping platform 
as a finished job. 


One of the most exacting tests which many tubes must 
undergo before they can pass their “final examina- 
tions” in our plant is the test for hardness—made by 
highly skilled employees with scientific equipment. _ 


Hf you need this kind of precision fabricating for fuel 
oil lines, manifolds, intake pipes, exhaust collectors, 
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> 


etc., entrust the job to us ... for that’s the kind of 
work in which we excel. 


Write for informative booklet “Precision in Tube 
Bending” to the American Tube Bending Company, 
Inc., 12 Lawrence Street, New Haven 11, Conn. 


. AMERICAN 
TUBE BENDING 
COMPANY, INC. 


PRECISION te aircraft standards 
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The First Boston Corporation 


Mellon Securities Corporation 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 
buy securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


$50,000,000 


National Dairy Products Corporation 
234% Debentures due 1970 


Price 10134% and accrued interest . 


A copy of the Prospectus may be obtained within any State from such of the 
Underwriters as may regularly distribute the Prospectus within such State, 


Lehman Brothers 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 


Union Securities Corporation , 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 
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Captain and the daughter have lost the 
great love that drew them together and 
which is the central theme of this many. 
faceted book. 

The reader probably should not look 
for too much in “Brideshead Revisited,” 
but be content with a story beautifully 
told by one of the most exhilarating 
stylists of our time.- The love story, 
which comes to a climax on a great ocean 
liner in the midst of a tremendous storm, 
is magnificently done. Waugh’s scornful 
description of the ornateness and luxury 
which these lovers have to endure is a 
minor classic. Reading this, one can es- 
cape the feeling that behind the deft 
touches one is, in some mysterious way, 
being introduced to the subtleties of the 
faith, (BRM@ESHEAD REVISITED: THE 
SACRED AND PROFANE MEMORIES OF Cap- 
TAIN CHARLES RypDeER. By Evelyn Waugh. 
851 pages. Little, Brown. $2.50.) 


ror 


Dark Allegory 

Par Lagerkvist is‘one of Sweden’s most 
distinguished, writers. Recently he was 
elected to a place among the eighteen 
immortals of the Swedish Academy. His 
novelette, “The Dwarf,” introduces him 
to the American reading public, and an 
extraordinary introduction it is. 

“The Dwarf” is a macabre study of 
man’s fight against his baser self, written 
with the sustained artistry of an ancient 
ballad. It tells a tale of Renaissance Italy, 
its corruption, cynicism, and greed. It is 
allegory in the best tradition, subtle, pow- 
erful, and acutely penetrating. 

The narrator, and main character, is 
the court dwarf—26 inches of evil incar- 
nate, a pathological monster warped by 
his wor gy thriving on his hatred of 
man and the compulsion to destroy. 
Through his eyes, the reader sees the 
whole gory picture of his decadent age— 
its deaths by poison, its love by betrayal, 
and its life by violence. Set against the 
dwarf—and the dissolution he represents 
—is the court artist, whose incessant 
curiosity and driving creativeness sym- 
bolize the indestructibility of man. The 
struggle between these two men is the 
theme of Lagerkvist’s allegory. 

“The Dwarf” is not easy reading. At 
times it is almost painful in its unsparing 
insight into the psyche of man. But for 
those who can stand the kind of horror 
that Lagerkvist presents, the book is im- 
mensely gratifying. (THE Dwarr. By Par 
Lagerkvist. 228 pages. Fischer. $2.50.) 


os 


Of Time and the People 


When, in 1944, Edwin Seaver brought 
out the first “Cross Section,” it was re- 
garded by both its editor and its critics 
as merely an experiment. This year's 
“Cross Section 1945” establishes that the 
experiment has become a successful if 
gloomy one. 

The purpose of '“Cross Section” is to 
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provide an outlet for “a whole sector of 
writing that cannot readily find publica- 
tion elsewhere, for reasons other than 
merit.” Included in the present volume 
of novelettes, stories, and poems by 33 
writers are such well-knowns as Richard 
Wright and Jesse Stuart. Most of the 
book, however, is given cver to the un- 
knowns, many of whom are, or were at 
the time of writing, GI's. 

For a collection culled from some 2,000 
submitted manuscripts, there is a singu- 
lar unity about the contents. The same 
awareness of loneliness, destruction, evil; 
and death appears to have touched the 
imagination of every writer. Stuart’s story 
about a Sailor returning to his wife's 
grave is a macabre study in loneliness 
and kinship with death. Sanora Babb ex- 
plores the theme of homelessness in her 


Seaver: He has a stable of cynics 


excellent story, “The Refugee.” C. Hall 
Thompson writes of life in a Jap prison 
camp with terrifying precision. And Len 
Zinberg tells the awful rootlessness of a 
returning veteran in “Immigrant.” 

Hilde Abel’s opening novelette, “The 
Bus That Had No Sign,” is a Gothic 


}nightmare of bombed-out Berlin. Donald 


Vining contributes an unconventional 
‘story about a soldier and sailor “rolling” 
a civilian. Helen Wolfert has a ‘deft and 
ironical story ‘about a mother who re- 
joices in her little boy’s savagery, feelin 
confident that the child is on the roa 
to becoming civilized. And Seaver has 
even found a bitter baseball story by 
Samuel Elkin. PRs 

“Cross Section 1945” is not exactly 
pleasant reading, but it presents some 
Perhaps Seaver 
Would be the first to admit that, for a 
change, one could do with a few Cinder- 
ella stories—if he could find them. (Cross 
Section 1945. Edwin Seaver, Editor. 
'362 pages. Fischer. $3.50.) 
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Two ways your face can grow 
in the next few years 


UPPOSE financial matters are con- 
stantly on your mind. 

Suppose you know that there’s 
practically no cash reserve between 
you and trouble. 

It would be surprising if your face 
didn’t show it. 

But suppose that, on the contrary, 
you’ve managed to get yourself on a 
pretty sound financial basis. 

Suppose that you’re putting aside 
part of everything you earn . . . that 
those dollars you save are busy earn- 


ing extra dollars for you .. . that you 
have a nest egg and an emergency 
fund. 

Naturally, your face will show that, 
too. 

There’s a simple and pretty accu- 
rate way to tell which way your face 
is going to go in the next few years: 

If you are buying, regularly, and 
holding as many U. S. Savings Bonds 
as you can, you needn’t worry. 

Your face will be among the ones 
that wear a smile, ° 


Buy all te Bonds you can... keep all the Bonds you buy 


‘Newsweek 


This is an o, | 


U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices 


of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council 
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Handy Inhaler Gives Greater 
Breathing Comfort in Seconds! 


t home, at work or on the street— 

anywhere — the handy Vicks Inhaler 

is always ready with relief. It’s packed 

with volatile medication that actually 

takes a cold-stuffed nose feel clearer in 

seconds. Get into the good habit of 
carrying one with you. 








To relieve misery, rubon 


CHEST sery, rub oo 
co LDS cme ies poultice-vapor 


ICKS 


VaeoRus 


ction eases coughing, 
sc He soreness or tight- 
nest, helps loosen 





Cool x Clean x Sweet-smoking 
at leading dealers 


$8.50 and $7 








AICE transcriptions 
are recorded on Audiodises 
AUDIO DEVICES, INC., N. Y. C. 
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Remember the Expendables 


Although Hollywood is a little late in 
releasing its version of William L. White’s 
best seller, “They Were Expendable,” the 
timing is irrelevant. This is one of the 
fine war movies and a stirring reminder 
of American gallantry in the early days 
of disaster. On screen, Lt. John Bulkeley 
of the United States Navy becomes Lt. 
John Brickley (Robert Montgomery) ; the 
other officers and enlisted men of Motor 
Torpedo Boat Squadron Three are sim- 
ilarly disguised. 

“In a war,” a young Naval lieutenant 
told White, “anything can be expendable 
—money or gasoline or equipment or, 
most usually, men.” The men White 
wrote about are those who were ordered 
to spend their lives to gain precious time 
when the Japs were pouring into the 
Philippines. Their actions were to be 
fought in the untried little PT boats that 
skittered out of Manila Harbor to harry 
the Jap armadas. Each boat was armed 
only with four torpedo tubes, four 50- 
caliber machine guns, armor somewhat 
more substantial than an eggshell, and 
the supreme confidence of its crew. 

Considerable time is given to the per- 
sonal relationship between Montgomery, 
who has faith in the little boats, and John 
Wayne, who regards them as so many 
cakes of soap in a bathtub; and to 
Wayne’s muted romance with an Army 
nurse (Donna Reed). This evanescent 
love affair is the only introduction of a 
woman into the film. Sound playing in 


‘ support of Montgomery and Wayne is 


done by Jack Holt, Ward Bond, Marshall 
Thompson, Paul Langton, Donald Curtis, 
Harry Tenbrook, Charles Trowbridge, 
Robert Barrat, and Russell Simpson. 
The acting is first-rate throughout, but 
the film is at its documentary best in 
action, whether the sea-going gadflies are 
nipping at a Kuma-class cruiser or, in the 





Fernand Ledoux, left, and Georges Rollin in “It Happened at the Inn” _ dis 


_ Becker, director.) 


blackest day of the campaign, whisking 
General MacArthur to his historic ren- 
dezvous. off Mindanao. 

Staged by Comdr. John Ford, this 
aquatic warfare in minuscule is as thrilling 
as anything the camera has recorded in 
the war. Chief fault with “They Were Ex- 
pendable” is that the two hours and fifteen 
minutes’ running time is a half hour too 
much of a good thing. (THEY WERE 
EXPENDABLE. *Metro-Goldwyn- Mayer, 
Produced and directed by John Ford.) 
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Goupis From France 


In the beginning of “It Happened at 
the Inn” you may have a little trouble 
telling one Goupi from another, but it’s 
well worth the effort. The Goupis are a 
complicated and amazingly uninhibited 
clan of French provincials, who are a law 
unto their superior and earthy selves. 

“Goupi Mains Rouge,” as this film was 
called when it won honorable mention 
at the International Film Festival at 
Rome and at the Film Exposition at Lu- 
gano, Switzerland, is the first French 
picture made since the war to be seen 
in the United States. The plot defies any 
rational synopsis, but is the better for it. 
Gradually, as you get on to them, the 
Goupis become unusually real and amus- 
ing people, preoccupied with family — 
feuds, paternalistic protocol, a hypo- 
thetical buried treasure, and even the 
homicidal overtones of a legitimate who- 
dunit. None of the players are well 
known in this country, but all are notably 
efficient character .actors. Once again 
France has produced a film, like “The 
Baker’s Wife” and “Carnival in Flanders,” 
that is American box-office material be- 
yond the so-called “art” theaters. (IT 
HAPPENED AT THE INN. Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer International Films. Jacques It 

















Tierney: Abortion by falling down stairs 


Possession Is Murder 


On the best-selling book lists for twelve 
months, Ben Ames Williams’s “Leave Her 
to Heaven” has been scrupulously trans- 
ferred to the screen. A handsome filn, it 
shrewdly makes the most of its opportuni- 
ties for displaying several impressive 
architectural achievements—a fabulous 
New Mexico ranch house, a comfortable 
Bar Harbor mansion, and an Abercrombie 
& Fitch-ish Maine fishing “shack”—against 
backgrounds of great scenic beauty. 

It is too bad, with these natural advan- 
tages, “Leave Her to Heaven” should still 
be little more than a naive and one-dimen- 
sional study of jealousy as a deadly sin. 

The well-known facts: Ellen Berent, an 
emotionally warped girl with a compul- 
sive drive to possess the person she loves, 
marries Richard Harland, a successful « 
author. In the process of removing other 
claims on his affection, she murders his 
young crippled brother and her own un- 
born child. Later after her confession, un- 
able to reconcile Richard, she commits 
suicide in such a way as to incriminate 
her. foster sister, whom she —— of 
being chummy with him. This is followed 
by one of the most patently. unethical 
court trials on visual record, which ends 
with promise of bliss for all survivors. 

Gene Tierney, as Ellen, looks the part. 
Comel Wilde is carefully normal and 
legitimately bewildered as her husband. 
And Jeanne Crain is the virtuous and tri- 
um) t sister. (LEAvE HER TO HEAVEN. 
Twentieth Century-Fox. John M. Stahl, 
director. William A. Bacher, producer.) 
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’ That sound as of a rushing wind 
heard through the land was not a hur- 
ricane but the airlines heaving a colos- 
sal and concerted sigh of relief as 
ptiorities ended. No more removing 
ose: passenger for another with a more 


important war job. No more explain- 
ing to a mere TNT specialist that the 
anatomy of an atom expert has pri- 
ority on the only seat available. When 
you fly now, you fly straight through. 
Even the man with the gobbledygook- 


est of all titles can’t persuade the lines 
his trip is more important than yours. 


Nobody really liked priorities— the 


red tape was awful—but there were a 


few mixed blessings. A- mother of 


young twins once paid two fares, held 
one baby and put the other in the 


second seat. Then a priority passenger 
had to have this seat. She was about 
to cancel the trip in despair but the 
passenger offered to hold the second 
baby. Youngsters under two ride free 
if they don’t take up a seat alone, so 
the line returned one fare to her and 
the family trio sailed along at 180 
miles per hour and one half the fare 
originally paid. 

If you’ve never flown and want a 
brief introduction to air travel, now 
that a reservation guarantees a seat, 
consider these flights. Barnstormers 
once charged $5.00 to circle the field 
but for $1.50 you can fly from 
Akron to Cleveland, or from Balti- 
more to Washington for $1.85, or 










fly through California sunshine from 
Los Angeles to Long Beach for $2.00. 


At the other extreme, you can now 
fly on airlines of this nation from 
Hawaii across the U.S. and Atlantic 
and on to Karachi, India. In a few 
more months, Wright Cyclone-pow- 
ered transports such as the 55 pas- 
senger Lockheed Constellation will 
drone on around the world. Back in 
1939, it took a Long Island house- 
wife 16 days to girdle the globe as a 
private passenger on commercial air- 
lines. That was a private passenger rec- 
ord, then. With Wright Cyclones, it 
will be under six days, including side- 
trips to climb the Pyramids. 





More likely, though, you'll be want- 
ing to fly to places like Florida for a 
sun tan or Canada for skiing. And if 
anybody is absent-minded enough to 
ask if the trip is necessary, fix him 
firmly with your eye and reply: “No, 
but it certainly is fun”. 


You take the trouble out of travel when you go by air 


WRIGHT 


AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


DIVISION 
CURTISSYGY WRIGHT 


FIRST IN FLIGHT 
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Wright Aeronautical Corporation * Paterson, ‘New Jersey 





NATURE PROTECTS CROPS 


Against Soil Contamination 


MAN PROTECTS PIPELINES 


Against Soil Corrosion 





Nature develops protective coatin 
for her products. Take the humble 
onion, for example. As the ge = 
is maturing, the up te of 
“scales” or leaves, 
twist tightly together. 

Inner portions are thus protected 
from shearing action of the soil, from 
discoloration, from moisture balance. 

Man also wraps his products for 
protection using NO-OX-IDized 
eis which, like the onion skin, 


rust preventive compound, NO. mC 
IDized wrappers. resist soil action, 
prevent breaks in coating and bar rust 
and corrosion ... in itely. Write 
for details. 


Dearborn Chemical Company, NO-OX-ID 
Div., 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chiczgo 4, Ill. 
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~ President Truman has sought 


1945—Politics—1946 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


World events crowded domestic 
politics into the wings this year. But a 
number of the events of 1945 may set 
the political tone for years to come. 

The most important of these events 
was the death of President Roosevelt, 
who dominated the politics of a great 
and decisive era. His departure has 
resulted in the return to this country 
of traditional two-party government. 


to hold the diverse elements 
in his party together by com- 
promise, by good will, and 
by faithful representation of 
all party points of view in 
his Cabinet. 

Despite some loss of his 
initial popularity, President 
Truman is still firmly in con- 
trol of his party and enjoys 
the confidence of a great 
majority of the electorate. 
He has done better than anyone had 
a right to expect. 

The death of President Roosevelt 
has had an important effect on politi- 
cal thinking in this country. It has en- 
abled many sincere persons to return 
to their former liberal views, from 
which they were diverted because they 


feared the excessively personal govern- - 
.ment of Mr. Roosevelt. The danger of 


a President’s perpetuating himself in 
office cannot reappear for years. 


The circumstances under which 
the war ended, unlike those of 1918, 
brought practically all parties and in- 
dividuals to a recognition of the ne- 
cessity that the United States retain a 
leading role in the world. Isolationism 
as a political issue is eclipsed. The 
two parties, we may assume, will be 
in substantial agreement on: major in- 
ternational issues. 

Since its defeat in 1944, the Repub- 
lican party has scarcely ‘assumed an 
active role as a “loyal opposition.” 
Governor Dewey has avoided the re- 
sponsibility of national, leadership. He 
has been busy with the government 
of his state. Republicans in Congress 
seem content to wait and to watch the 
Truman Administration and to hope 
to profit by its mistakes. Chairman 
Brownell has made a good start in 
setting up a full-time, four-year organi- 
zation for the National Committee. 

Two of the leading figures in the 
Republican party in 1944—Governors 
Dewey and Warren—will have hard 





fights in 1946 for reelection to their 
present posts. Governor Warren’s 
party in California is not thoroughly 
united, and Democratic registration is 
heavier than ever in that state. The 
Republican outlook in New York State 
is not very bright. There is consider- 
able discontent in the organization 
throughout the state. Governor Dewey 
has not been able to dramatize any 

strong issue during 1945 

which might have enlarged 

his popularity. And the gov- 
’ ernor’s choice as a candi- 
date for mayor of New York 

City was disastrously beaten. 

Former Governor Bricker, 
in Ohio, will run for the 

Senate in 1946, with a very 

good chance for election. 

Former Governor Stassen is 

popular with those who fa- 

vor wider American action 
in world affairs. Everyone speaks high- 
ly of Senator Vandenberg, but his role 
is likely to continue as a senator, 
rather than as a potential candidate. 

It is too early to consider candidates 
for 1948. The 1946 elections will 
throw up new names with fresh ap- 
peal to voters and politicians. 

The Republican party needs not 
candidates, but a philosophy. It should 
not be impossible to devise such a 
philosophy, although there has been 
no such thing in GOP campaigns since 
1932. A winning party philosophy 
must avoid a straight return to pre- 
Roosevelt days. Mere conservative, 
laissez-faire rugged individualism wil! 
not do. Neither will a modified pro- 
gram of government regulation do. 


What is needed is a body of doc- 
trine which favors cooperative action 
in business, in agriculture, in labo 
and in such fields as medical care an~ 
health. But the express provision mus’ 
be made that government is not th 
means to accomplish all good things 
Keep government as an umpire, 
friend of all, a mediatory agency. Bu: 
follow the lesson of the ages that me: 
can and will find new forms of work- 
ing together out of their necessities 
and through nongdvernmental means. 
This would provide an alternative t: 
reaction to tooth-and-nail individual- 


ism, on the one hand, and bunglin’ 


statism, on the other. If Republic: 
can create such an alternative, th~. 
may expect increasing public suppor. 
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Choice of a lifetime... 


It’s Tom and Jerry time! It’s time to taste the lighter, finer flavor of the choicest whiskey Ha 
ever to bear the grand old name Golden Wedding. Make it your choice of a lifetime. = na 2 
: n 


peers for 


Golden Micddina fs 


years 


BLENDED WHISKEY. 86 PROOF. 724% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. JOSEPH S. FINCH & COMPANY, SCHENLEY, PA. 
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—From reconstruction of a Coal Age scene in the Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago 


This was Adam’s Bug Killer 


Meet one of the original fighters 
in the world’s longest war—the 
war against insects. 


When our globe was young and 
man was new, this giant dragon 
fly with the two-foot wing spread 
was one of the world’s few bug 
killers. Without her, and others 
of her family Libellulidae, man- 
kind might never have gotten a 
start. Instead, the insects prob- 
ably would have taken over. 


From insect-devouring dragon 
flies of a quarter billion years 
ago to the modern insecticides 
of Monsanto Chemistry, the 
war on predatory insects con- 
tinues. 

Each year sees new gains made 
as science adds more weapons 
to the arsenal against insects. 
And every gain is important to 
mankind, for there is an esti- 


mated loss of well over a billion 
dollars a year from insect-borne 
diseases and from insect dam- 
age to food crops, stored prod- 
ucts, livestock, forests, and 
lumber products. 


One of the most recent aids in 
this age-old struggle is DDT 
(dichloro-diphenyl-trichlor- 
ethane), manufactured by Mon- 
santo under its trade name, 
Santobane. But this is just one 
of many Monsanto products 
serving on the insecticide front. 
See list at the right. 
Monsanto will welcome inquiries 
on any of these products from 
industries which are at work to 
cut that billion-a-year loss from 
insect damage. Please address, 
on business letterhead: 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Sr. Louis 4 


SERVING INDUSTRY..-WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


MONSANTO INSECTICIDE PRODUCTS 


Santobane —dichloro- sighene- tri- 
chlorethane.(DDT) 
Santophen 20— for sormite and 
powder-post beetle control in wood. 
Aroclors, Sentophen 20, Santobrite 
Orthodichloro-benzene, Trichloro-benzene 
—for control of termites in soil. 
Santochlor (paradichlorobenzene) — 
moth repellent, peach and apple 
borer repellent. 
Benzyl! Benzoate—for mite control. 
Dimethy! Phthalate — repellent for chig- 
ers, mosquitoes, black flies, sand 
ies, gnats. 
Chemical Adjuncts for Insecticidal Prep- 
arations — Cresol, Methyl Salicylate, 
Saccharin, Santomerse wetting agents, 
Tricalcium phosphate. 
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